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Make  your  plans  now  to  promote  Chatham’s  "Lido”,  the  new  lightwcig 
cotton  blanket  made  and  priced  to  sell  in  volume  from  now  through  Fi 
To  retail  at  $4.95,  "Lido”  is  72"  x  84"  and  offers  these  quality  featiin 
2"  rayon  satin  binding,  cellophane  wrap,  8  beautiful  colors:  rose,  i)li 
green,  hunter  green,  yellow,  flame,  chartreuse,  white. 

The  full  page  ad  (opposite)  will  appear  in  the  April  issues  of  Better  Hon 
and  Gardens,  House  &  Garden,  Living  for  Yeung  Homemakers,  1 
American  Home,  House  Beautiful  and  The  New  York  Times  Magazi 
. . .  on  the  newsstands  March  15-April  1. 

Chatham  will  send  FREE  counter  cards,  ad  mats,  window  displays,  ra( 
and  television  copy.  Write  Chatham  Service  Bureau,  57  orth  Stre 
New  York  13.  N.  Y. 


*N.R.D.G.A.  1949  Sales  Figures  for 
Blankets,  Comforters  and  Spreads 
February  5.6 
March  5.8 

April  6.2 


57  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  New  York.  Tel.:  WOrih  4-5020  •  38  Cliauncy  Street,  Boston  11,  Massachusetts. 

Chicago  54,  Illinois.  Tel.:  Whitehall  4-31'48  •  13.55  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  3,  California.  Tel. 

Texas.  Tel.:  Randolph  5081  •  Harry  E.  Loy,  5.56  Broadview  Road,  Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania.  Tel.:  Flanders  2-6788  •  Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Tel. 


'el.:  Hancock  6-4828  •  Merchandise  M 
.Market  1-2891  •  121 4  Texas  Bank  Building,  Dalla 

Elkin 
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Ai'»ihih}e  in  Rose,  Blur.  Green, 

^  Hunter  Green,  bellow.  Flume, 
»  Churlreiise,  U  bile. 


Springtime’s  here! 

Now  is  the  time  to  buy 

CHATHAM 

LIGHTWEIGHT  BLANKETS 

Cliatham’s  Lightweight  Blanket  is  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  blanket  for  Spring,  Suininer  and 
Fall.  They’re  just  light  enough  for  Spring 
when  other  blankets  are  too  heavy  .  .  .  for 
those  frequent  chilly  Summer  nights  . . .  and 
for  early  Fall,  before  the  Winter  blanket 
season.  Ask  to  see  Chatham  Lightweight 
Blankets  at  your  favorite  department  store 
nou' — an  excellent  value,  gift-packaged,  in 
hijih-sl\le  decorator  colors. 
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JLhe  International  Business  Machines  Corporation 
cordially  invites  you  to  a  display  of  IBM  products  and 
a  demonstration  of  their  retail  store  applications  at  the 
Forty-first  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  Retail 

Dry  Goods  Association,  Hotel  Statler,  New  York. 

/ 

Products  to  be  exhibited  will  include: 

•  Electronic  Statistical  Machines 

•  Electric  Accounting  Machines 

•  Electric  Typewriters 

•  Electric  Time  Systems  with  Electronic  Self -regulation 

•  Proof  Machines 


January  1th  through  January  10th,  1952 
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¥  T.  GEN.  ALBERT  C.  WEDE- 

MEYER,  long  famous  as  a  military 
strategist,  is  held  in  equal  respect  by 
Americans  for  the  outspoken  and  un¬ 
compromising  honesty  of  his  public 
statements.  On  January  10,  at  the 
banquet  which  winds  up  NRDGA’s 
41st  annual  convention,  he  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  deliver  an  important  address 
on  national  and  international  policy. 
Reviewing  the  multiple  frustrations 
and  failures  of  the  years  since  1945  and 
their  current  climax,  the  “inconclusive 
and  costly  war  in  Korea,”  he  points 
out  that  we  have  been  forewarned  of 
these  developments  all  along,  by  the 
best  authority  available:  ’’The  Polit¬ 
buro  has  never  made  a  secret  of  Soviet 
intentions,  spelling  them  out  with  the 
same  arrogant  candor  displayed  by 
Hitler’s  Mein  Kampf.” 

General  Wedemeyer  speaks  to  the 
nation  out  of  a  background  of  32  years 
of  military  experience,  both  in  Eurojie 
and  in  the  Far  East.  He  helped  plan 
the  invasion  of  Europe,  and  won  a 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  for  “pro¬ 
found  strategical  judgment.”  Earlier, 
he  helped  plan  strategy  in  the  Medit- 
terranean  campaign,  and  from  1944  to 
1946  commanded  the  U.  S.  Army  in 
China.  He  also  served  as  Chief  of  Staff 
to  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
after  being  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  to 
Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  commander 
of  the  Southeast  Asia  Command.  In 
1947,  with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  he 
made  a  special  study  of  the  situation 
in  China  and  Korea  for  President 
Truman.  General  Wedemeyer  was  a 
key  figure  last  summer  in  the  debate 
on  Korean  policy  precipitated  by  the 
recall  of  General  MacArthur.  On  July 
31  he  retired  from  military  service  and 
became  a  vice  president  and  director 
of  Avco  Manufacturing  Gorp. 
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MRS.  SANDRA  L.  McARTHUR,  P.  T.  A.  Past  President,  sa] 
"I  always  watch  the  magazines  for  those 
beautiful  Cannon  ads  I" 


—  Cannon  meets  almost  three- 
quarters  of  all  Chicago  women! 
To  be  exact.  Cannon's  big  bright 
ads  are  in  magazines  reaching 
841,828  women  in  this  one  city 
every  single  month!  That's  more 
people  than  were  born  last  year 
in  the  whole  midwest  section ! 


Week  after  Week  . . .  Month  after  Month 


Let’s  take  a  close-up  look  at  Chicago,  for  instance — to  see  how  history’s! 
biggest  towel  advertising  campaign  'makes  friends  and  influences  people  :l| 


—  107,000  families  keep  their  eyes 
on  Cannon  when  the  Kate  Smith 
Hour  comes  on  I  Kate  Smith's  dy¬ 
namic  personality  is  at  work  for 
Cannon  every  week  —  right  in  the 
living  rooms  of  local  women! 


MRS.  HAROLD  S.  MISHKIN,  mother  of  three,  says: 

"Of  course,  I  see  Cannon  advertising — it’s  on  the 
Kate  Smith  television  show !" 


k  after 
f%  why 
profit  y 
notion  I 
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—  Cannon  fills  the  ears  of  120,000 
families  every  week  —  that's  about 
six  times  as  many  people  as  saw 
the  White  Sox  play  on  a  record 
attendance  day!  And  remember, 
radio's  popular  "Give  and  Take" 
program  is  only  one  of  the  Cannon 
salesmen  we've  put  on  the  job! 


PEARL  N.  POTTER,  Red  Cross  worker,  says: 

'e  been  hearing  about  Cannon  towels  over  the  radio 
)t — on  the  'Give  and  Take*  program  I" 


—Cannon  reaches  393,104  women 
readers  through  the  Chicago  Daily 
News,  with  big  colorful  pages  that 
go  into  homes  all  over  Chicago  — 
and  make  sales  all  over  Chicago. 
In  fact,  there's  hardly  a  soul  in  the 
city  that  Cannon  doesn't  reach ! 


!ITING  EXTRA !  At  peak  promotional  periods — powerful 
;es  like  this  in  "This  Week"  and  the  "New  York 
les"  magazine  section  selling  Cannon's  sensational 
I  colors  to  towel  customers  ! 


CANNON 


IT’S  THE  SAME  IN  YOUR  CITY 


Here’s  tfie  sforter  schedule  for  1952 


customers  read  Cannon  . . .  see  Cannon  . . .  hear  Cannon  . . . 
k  after  week  and  month  after  month,  just  as  Chicagoans  do. 
's  why  women  prefer  Cannon  on  every  count  — and  why  it 
profit  you  to  tie-in  your  plans  with  the  most  powerful  towel 
lotion  program  ever  undertaken  —  by  Cannon,  or  anyone! 
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John  Wanamaker,  Great  Neck,  Long  Island,  New  York 


To  an  Important  Retail  Execntive- 


al  dehb 


who  is  planning  store  improvements^ 
expansion^  or  a  new  suburban  unit. 


opening 


To  Grand  Rapids,  you  can  delegate  the  entire 
responsibility  for  any  equipment  project  with 
the  assurance  that  it  will  be  handled  in  its 
entirety  from  plans  to  installation  under  one 
responsibility.  Here  you  will  find  full  re¬ 
sources  for  fabricating  all  raw  materials  into 
finished  parts,  fully  independent  of  any  sub¬ 


contractor.  No  job,  regardless  of  size,  is 
beyond  our  capacity.  No  retail  operation 
should  be  denied  the  advantages  of  Flextures 
which  provide  the  maximum  productivity  of 
space  and  personnel.  More  and  more,  im¬ 
portant  retail  executives  are  making  use  of 
Grand  Rapids’  resourcefulness. 


.Price  C 
Ition  Al 


Ifontroh 


A  folder  detrriptive  of  this  beautiful  store  is  available  upon 
request  —  write  on  your  letterhead  —  Address  Dept,  S-1 


GRAND  RAPIDS  STORE  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY 

CRA^D  RAPIDS  2,  MICHIGAN 


// 


Flextures  increase  productivity  of  space  and  personnel  .  .  .  provide  the  widest  individuality 
and  greatest  convertibility  ever  offered  in  store  equipment  at  mass-produced  prices. 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 


TTS  BURGH  •  MEMPHIS  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  PORTLAN 


Report  from  Washlngt 


By  JOHN  HAZEN,  Washington  Director,  NRDGA 


soft,  many  economists  believe  that  minimum  wage  rates  but  also  for  a 

when  price  controls  are  removed  there  broadening  of  the  coverage  of  the  act, 

will  be  at  least  a  short  period  when  The  retail  exemption  will  be  in  jeop- 

prices  will  rise,  simply  because  of  the  ardy  again. 

impact  of  relaxation.  If  this  is  the  The  proposed  $1.25  rate  is  a  bar- 
case,  and  party  leaders  on  both  sides  gaining  figure.  Labor  will  settle  for 

of  the  aisles  believe  this  would  be  the  $1.00.  Representative  Bollinger,  D., 

case,  neither  will  be  anxious  to  be  N.  Y.,  introduced  the  first  bill  on  this 

tagged  as  the  party  responsible.  With  subject.  His  bill,  H.R  3622,  is  now 

the  act  expiring  on  June  30th,  if  con-  before  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 

trols  were  removed  any  price  moves  cation  and  Labor  and  calls  for  an  in- 

would  be  recorded  just  prior  to  the  fall  crease  in  minimum  wage  rates  to  $1 .00. 

elections.  For  this  reason  we  believe 

that  the  possibility  of  removing  price  National  Debt.  On  July  26,  1946,  the 
controls  in  1952  is  rather  remote.  national  debt  limit  was  set  at  $275 

As  a  hedge,  let  us  say  that  if  the  billions.  This  action  refjealed  the  pre- 

Korean  situation  appears  to  be  penna-  vious  debt  limit  established  in  April 

nently  settled,  all  bets  are  off.  of  1945  when  the  figure  was  frozen  at 

$300  billion.  The  national  debt  stood 
Minimum  Wages.  We  warned  in  the  at  nearly  $259i/^  billion  on  December 

November  9th  issue  of  the  Washington  15th.  If  the  defense  program  contin- 

News  Letter  that  efforts  would  be  ues  to  roll  at  the  present  pace,  look  for 

made  by  the  major  labor  organizations  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit, 
to  increase  the  minimum  wage  provis¬ 
ions  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

A  few  days  ago  both  the  CIO  and  AF 
of  L  came  out  with  strong  statements 
advocating  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.25. 

I.egislation  is  now  being  written  for 
introduction  early  in  January.  This 
issue  will  represent  the  opening  of  a 
campaign  on  the  part  of  labor  to 
further  close  their  ranks  for  the  com¬ 
ing  political  campaigns. 

The  increase  in  minimum  wage 
rates  approved  by  the  Congress  in  1949 
caused  serious  concern  among  retail¬ 
ers.  The  rate  was  increased  to  75  cents 
at  that  time.  Certain  safeguards  were 
secured  for  retailing  at  that  time,  but 
it  seems  certain  that  labor  leaders  will 
not  only  campaign  for  an  increase  in 


l)Et;EMBER  20,  1951 


AS  this  is  being  written,  Washing¬ 
ton  representatives  of  various  or- 
||anizations  are  awaiting  the  op>ening 
of  the  Second  Session  of  the  82nd  Con¬ 
gress.  Obviously,  this  session  is  going 
to  be  a  hectic  one  for  several  reasons, 
^irst,  1952  is  an  election  year  and  all 
legislative 


issues  will  be  judged  care¬ 
fully  on  the  political  scale  before  any 
action  is  taken.  Second,  the  economic 
'picture,  reduction  in  corporate 
ings,  unemployment  in  some 
and  the  uncertain  war  outlook  will 
play  an  important  part  in  Congression¬ 
al  deliberations.  Third,  the  parade  of 
investigations  started  during  the  First 
Session  will  gain  impetus  during  the 
opening  months  of  the  new  year. 

Predicting  is  always  dangerous  ex- 


earn- 


Economy.  There  is  a  growing  feeling 
in  Washington  that  economy  in  gov¬ 
ernment  may  again  become  a  popular 
issue  after  all  these  years.  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  are  seriously  worried 
over  the  apparent  plateau  in  business 
activity.  While  wages  continue  to  rise 
under  the  fluid  wage  control  program, 
business  activity,  on  the  other  hand, 
appiears  to  have  reached  at  least  a  mo¬ 
mentary  peak.  Congressmen,  for  this 
reason,  will  be  inclined  to  look  care¬ 
fully  before  appropriating  any  money 
in  1952.  Any  interest  on  the  part  of 
government  in  spending  less,  instead 
of  more  money  is  indeed  a  refreshing 
thought.  Walter  Chamblin,  Jr.,  NAM’s 
(Continued  on  page  57) 

C0AlMuvC£  UBRAKY 


The  Defense  Produc¬ 
es  on  June  30,  1952. 
w  session  of  Congress 
•.teps  will  be  taken  to  prepare  the  way 
tor  consideration  of  new  legislation  on 
this  important  subject.  Because  price 
controls  are  but  a  part  of  the  whole 
defense  picture,  there  will  be  lengthy 
hearings  on  this  subject. 

Unfortunately,  during  a  campaign 
vear,  economic  issues  are  watered  down 
on  the  political  scales.  For  this  reason 
»e  believe  that  Congress  will  be  reluct- 
int  to  repeal  price  controls.  Although 
upplies  may  be  adequate  and  prices 


Price  Controls. 

lion  Act  expi 


WHAT 


dings  and  modernizationl 


The  first  six  months  will  be  the  darkest  for  store  con¬ 
struction  in  1952.  After  that,  critical  metal  shortages  will 
begin  to  ease  up  os  new  capacity  comes  into  production. 

Top  Notional  Production  Authority  officials  aren't 
overlooking  the  growing  demand  for  business  facilities 
in  cities  and  suburban  areas.  They  advise  seekers  of 
materials  allocations  for  store  improvements  to  get  their 
applications  in  early  and  to  keep  trying.  But,  and  this  is 
important,  applications  must  be  filed  before  the  dead¬ 
line  for  each  new  quarter  or  there  will  be  no  considera¬ 
tion  at  all. 

From  our  experience  all  over  the  country,  we  know 
that  the  future  outlook  isn't  nearly  as  dismal  as  it  seems 
now  —  especially  for  the  better  use  of  existing  buildings. 
So  we  may  have  some  good  news  for  you  at  the  NRDGA 
Show  in  New  York. 

Otis  Elevator  Company  —  serving  you  through  263 
offices  across  the  United  States. 


Escalators  •  Passenger  Elevators 
Freight  Elevators  •  Electric  Dumbwaiters 
/HodemiiaHoa  •  IHaiateaaace 
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1^0  you  support  your  local  merchants  associ- 
ation?  If  you  are  playing  your  part  as  an 
active  member  of  such  a  group  and  really  do  par¬ 
ticipate  fully  in  its  work,  there  is  no  need  for  you 
to  read  further.  But  often  it  appears  that  the 
local  retail  association  is  taken  for  granted  by  the 
merchants  of  a  community.  Often  it’s  true  that 
only  a  few  merchants  provide  the  money  and  do 
the  work. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a  retailer  can 
handicap  his  local  association,  and  so  miss  the 
many  benefits  that  it  could  secure  for  him.  First, 
of  course,  he  can  fail  to  take  part  at  all;  be  com¬ 
pletely  apathetic,  leave  the  job  to  others  and 
possibly  reason  that  if  they  accomplish  anything 
he’ll  get  the  benefit  of  it  anyway. 

Your  Personal  Attention  Is  Needed.  Actually, 
you’ll  find  few  merchants  who  think  that  way.  I 
certainly  have  yet  to  meet  one  who  talks  that 
way.  The  average  retailer  tells  you  he  fully  real¬ 
izes  the  importance  of  local  cooperation  for  the 
common  good.  That  being  so,  it  is  certainly 
strange  that  so  many  managers  of  local  associa¬ 
tions  talk  anxiously— and  even  with  complete  dis¬ 
couragement  —  about  the  difficulties  they  en¬ 
counter  in  getting  top  management  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  local  stores  to  participate  actively  in 
their  meetings  and  projects.  Too  often,  they  say, 
the  store  will  be  represented  by  executives  who— 
however  well  qualified  by  knowledge  and  ability 
—are  not  authorized  by  management  to  make  final 
deasions  or  to  commit  the  store  to  a  course  of 
action.  Many  meetings  thus  become  inconclusive 
and  many  projects  remain  in  the  talking  stage  al¬ 
together  too  long.  And  that  is  the  second  way  in 
which  retailers  handicap  their  local  associations 
even  vhile  supporting  them  financially. 

This  is  by  no  means  true  everywhere.  But  run 
over  in  your  mind  the  names  of  the  cities  and 
towns  where  active  local  associations  are  doing 
such  good  jobs  that  they’ve  become  nationally 
known,  and  you  will  recall  that  in  every  case  the 
heads  of  the  local  stores  are  personally  active  in 
association  work. 

This,  of  all  times,  is  a  period  in  which  local 
retail  associations  should  be  made  strong.  As 
everyone  knows,  the  grass  roots  technique  is  the 
most  effective  for  securing  action  on  legislative 


matters  of  interest  to  the  retail  trade.  The  strong¬ 
er  the  local  and  state  associations  become,  the 
more  effective  is  the  work  of  the  national  associa- 
,tions,  because  the  local  groups  are  often  in  a 
better  position  to  gain  the  interested  ear  of  a  Con¬ 
gressman  or  Senator.  The  local  associations  can 
talk  to  their  legislative  representatives  as  voting 
constituents— and  that’s  the  most  effective  work¬ 
ing  basis  there  is. 

In  addition  to  legislative  work,  a  well-support¬ 
ed  merchants  association  in  a  community  will 
work  effectively  on  traffic  and  parking  problems; 
conduct  community  trade  promotions  and  sales; 
support  and  initiate  projects  to  meet  community 
needs.  It  w’ill  hold  meetings  for  the  useful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  public  relations  problems,  personnel 
recruitment,  services,  price  controls,  wage  con¬ 
trols  and  many  other  subjects.  Finally,  it  will  pro¬ 
mote  standards  of  integrity  and  good  faith  to  keep 
retailing  at  a  high  level  in  community  opinion. 

Your  Business  as  a  Citizen.  There  is  still  another 
role  for  which  the  local  association  is  ideally 
fitted.  No  citizen  has  any  right  to  stay  aloof  from 
the  affairs  of  government,  local,  state  or  national. 
In  recent  months,  this  fact  has  been  brought  home 
to  all  of  us  very  sharply.  Anyone  with  a  genuine 
sense  of  responsibility  will  surely  have  made  a 
resolution  to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  local 
politics  and  to  align  himself  with  some  group 
pledged  to  the  cause  of  improving  government. 

I  suggest  that  every  merchant  with  this  responsi¬ 
bility  on  his  mind  should  turn  to  his  local  retail 
association.  There  he  will  find:  (1)  information, 
(2)  like-minded  citizens  with  interests  similar  to 
his  own,  and  (3)  an  organization  with  facilities 
easily  expanded  to  handle  an  effective  campaign. 
Depending  on  the  local  situation,  an  educational . 
campaign  may  be  needed  or  even  an  aggressive, 
non-partisan  clean-up  fight.  Perhaps  a  simple, 
hard-hitting  get-out-the-vote  campaign  is  all  that 
the  community  requires.  But  any  activity  that 
deepens  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for 
government  in  the  minds  of  the  community  will 
be  a  public  service.  Furthermore,  such  action 
will  win  the  resf>ect  of  the  community  and  help  to 
emphasize  that  the  merchant  and  his  customers 
are  neighbors  and  friends  who  share  the  same 
civic  interests  and  the  same  ideals  of  citizenship. 
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With  Dennison  Dial-Set  Machines  in  your 
marking  room  you  can  code  and  price-mark 
the  greatest  variety  of  merchandise — with  the 
fewest  types  of  equipment.  You  get  high  ma¬ 
chine  versatility — with  minimum  investment. 

The  Model  C  Dial-Set,  for  example,  prints 
every  tag  illustrated  on  this  page  —  from  sim¬ 
ple  one-part  tickets  (for  merchandise  not  on 
unit  control),  to  two-piece  garment,  three-part 
return  tags. 

And  with  Dennison  Dial -Sets  there  is  no 
type  to  set,  no  proofreading  to  do.  Simple  twists 
of  the  dial  set  up  the  copy  desired  (from  5  to 
28  characters).  The  correct  number  of  tags  is 
run  automatically  with  no  hand-counting 
needed.  You  get  your  merchandise  marked 
fast  and  out  on  the  sales  floor. 

Other  Dennison  Dial-Set  Printers  offer  such 
conveniences  as  a  complete  merchandise  con¬ 
trol  system  for  bulk  warehouse  stock;  and 
Sortag  tickets  to  expedite  sorting  .  .  .  speed 
posting  of  daily  merchandise  reports  in  ready- 
to-wear  departments.  Samples  and  information 
concerning  these  systems  will  be  furnished 
upon  request. 

Dennison  Marking  Room  Equipment  does 
more  in  your  store;  does  it  quickly  and  econom¬ 
ically. ThaCs  why  Dennison  Marking  Machines 
are  used  in  leading  retail  stores  throughout 
the  country. 
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Cautious  Optimism  in  1952  Sales  Plans 


Ye  A  R  -  E  N  1)  estimates  from  all 
sources  are  that  1952  will  see  a 
iplentiful  output  of  civilian  goods,  a 
moderate  rise  in  prices  stemming  from 
higher  costs,  and  plenty  of  freedom  of 
choice  for  both  the  customer  and  the 
retail  buyer  in  the  market.  The  only 
[adverse  effect  of  material  restrictions 
on  department  store  merchandise  is 
expected  in  major  appliances,  and  the 
production  cutback  may  well  be  so 
brief  as  to  make  slight  impression  on 
customers.  Fewer  new  homes  will  be 
built,  perhaps  15  per  cent  less  than  in 
1951,  and  this  will  help  to  narrow  any 
gap  between  customer  demand  and 
appliance  stocks,  which  are  still  rather 
high  in  retail  inventories. 

Demand  and  Supply.  The  customer’s 
purchasing  power  will  be  good— bet¬ 
ter,  in  fact,  than  ever  before  in  history. 
Into  the  income  stream  will  go  govern¬ 
ment  money  on  an  unprecedented 
scale:  S60  billion  or  near  it  for  the 
arms  program  alone  and  another  $30 
billion  for  the  non-military  expendi¬ 
tures  of  federal,  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments.  Business  expansion  outlays 
will  be  another  record-breaker:  a  mod¬ 
est  estimate  is  that  $25  billion  will  be 
spent  on  plant  construction  and  new 
equipment.  After  the  people  of  the 
nation  have  paid  their  taxes,  they  will 
probably  have  in  the  neighborhootl  of 
$240  billion  available  for  spending 
and  saving— six  or  seven  per  cent  more 
than  in  1951.  Wage  earners,  who  will 
have  more  overtime  as  well  as  higher 
rates,  will  do  better  than  the  average, 
probably  increasing  their  incomes  by 
10  per  cent.  As  for  prices,  there  will  be 
no  merchandise  shortages  to  inflate 
them,  but  rising  costs  w’ill  send  them 
up  at  least  to  their  present  ceiling 
levels. 

Retailers  have  gotten  their  inven¬ 
tories  back  to  normal.  .Mready  some 
economic  prophets  are  afraid  that 
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stores  will  make  the  mistake  of  starv¬ 
ing  inventories  in  an  aggravated  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  over-stocked  situation  of 
the  past  year. 

Customer  Psychology.  All  the  factors 
on  which  retail  sales  planning  is  based 
seem  to  be  on  the  favorable  side.  The 
only  question  is  the  customer’s  buying 
intentions.  During  the  past  year  the 
customer  has  clearly  not  been  reacting 
automatically  to  the  usual  stop  and  go 
signals.  She  has  shown  that,  even 
when  her  purchasing  power  is  high, 
she  can  and  will  stay  out  of  the  market 
if  she  thinks  it  advisable  to  wait  for 
lower  prices  or  to  build  up  her  cash 
reserves.  Will  she  find  it  possible  and 
advisable  during  the  coming  months 
to  spend  more  of  her  income,  particu¬ 
larly  on  department  store  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  save  less?  It  seems  likely  that 
she  will. 

All  reports  indicate  that  food  sup¬ 
plies  will  be  so  plentiful  in  1952  that 
prices  will  not  climb  further.  This 
would  help  to  reduce  the  dispropor¬ 
tion  between  food  and  non-food  ex¬ 
penditures.  Assurances  are  pouring 
out  of  the  Congress  that  there  will  not 
be  another  hike  in  the  income  tax  in 
1952  and  this  too  should  help  to  re¬ 
lease  purchasing  power.  In  addition, 
the  Congress,  spurred  by  the  fact  that 
the  year’s  election  campaigns  will  be 
fought  largely  on  the  issues  of  waste 
and  graft  in  government,  will  certainly 
make  some  motions  in  the  direction  of 
economy,  and  this  may  help  to  create 
a  more  confident  public  psychology. 

Volume  Prospects.  Weighing  plus  fac¬ 
tors  against  minus,  the  large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  planning  on  a  moder¬ 
ate  sales  increase  in  the  first  half. 

(Comparisons  with  1951  figures,  as 
everyone  realizes,  will  not  be  particu¬ 
larly  illuminating  just  as  they  stand. 
The  first  quarter  can  be  very  gocnl  and 


still  look  disappointing  against  last 
January  and  February;  later  in  the 
year  the  comparisons  will  probably 
look  over  favorable.)  However,  the  con¬ 
sensus  seems  to  be  for  an  improvement 
in  the  first  half  of  at  least  five  per  cent 
above  the  sales  levels  at  the  end  of 
1951.  Compared  with  the  first  half  ol 
1951,  the  figure  predictions  range  from 
even  with  last  year  all  the  way  up  to 
plus  six  per  cent.  The  high  figure 
quoted  comes  from  Allied  Stores  Corp. 
For  Federated,  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  said 
that  sales  plans  are  based  on  a  three 
to  five  per  cent  volume  increase,  with 
prices  remaining  “rather  level.” 

Carrying  predictions  beyond  the  first 
half  of  the  year  is  regarded  as  pointless 
by  retailers.  World  developments  can¬ 
not  be  foreseen;  government  action  is 
almost  equally  unpredictable;  and  the 
consumer  herself  has  recently  shown 
an  unprecedented  independence  of  all 
the  usual  economic  forecasts  of  her 
behavior.  As  to  government  influence 
on  the  economy,  Fred  I^zarus  com¬ 
ments:  “Often  during  election  years 
many  steps  are  taken  to  stimulate  the 
economy.  Federated  hopes,  however, 
that  in  1952  a  considered  program  of 
reasonable  objectives  will  be  devel¬ 
oped  combining  production  of  neces¬ 
sary  articles  of  defense  w'ith  forebear- 
ance  of  deferable  items  so  that  we  may 
arrive  at  a  balance  that  will  preserve  a 
strong  economy.” 

Expense  Problem  Acute.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  outlook  for  1952  that 
suggests  the  possibility  of  lower  dollar 
expenses  for  retailers.  This  being  so, 
volume  increases  are  of  crucial  import¬ 
ance,  and  they  must  be  looked  for 
largely  in  soft  goods  lines.  Unless  the 
customer  steps  up  her  spending  at  a 
rate  comparable  to  the  increase  in  her 
income,  stores  will  be  hard  put  to  it  to 
show  a  reasonable  profit.  Last  year 
spendable  national  income  increased 
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12  per  cent  over  1950’s  figure;  store 
operating  expenses  up  to  the  end  of 
October  had  risen  at  about  the  same 
rate.  But  the  Controllers’  Congress 


figures  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter 
showed  a  volume  increase  of  only  one 
per  cent.  This  lag  of  volume  behind 
expenses  cut  merchandising  profits  to 


Harvard  Sees  Inflation  Push  by  Summer 


A  DETAILED 
assessment  of 
the  economic 
prospects  for 
1952  appears  in 
the  January  issue 
of  The  Harvard 
Review.  It  was 
prepared  by  Mal¬ 
colm  P.  McNair, 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
at  the  Business  School  and  chairman 
of  NRDGA’s  Emergency  Controls 
Committee,  and  three  other  members 
of  the  Review’s  editorial  board:  Ed¬ 
mund  P.  Learned,  John  Lintner  and 
Edward  C.  Bursk. 

In  this  study  the  effects  of  a  defense 
program  possibly  much  heavier  than 
the  one  we  are  now  committted  to  are 
examined.  The  projections  are  based 


on  total  military  outlays  at  annual 
rates  of  $65  billion  at  mid-1952,  $75 
billion  at  mid- 1 95!!,  and  $65  billion 
at  mid-1954.  What  would  be  the  effect 
on  civilian  goods?  The  Harvard  group 
says: 

“At  least  on  an  over-all  basis,  the 
American  consumer  will  have  as  much 
available  for  his  purchase  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1952  as  he  actually  bought  in 
the  second  quarter  of  1951;  virtually 
the  same  as  in  the  period  just  1-efore 
Korea,  and  significantly  more  than  he 
chose  to  consume  at  any  time  during 
the  postwar  period.  .  .  .  Scarcities  of 
particular  items  and  types  of  goods 
will  of  course  exhibit  themselves  pri¬ 
marily  in  the  hard  goods  sector  of  the 
economy.  .  .  .  However,  in  view  of  the 
extent  to  which  consumers  have  al¬ 
ready  stocked  up  on  hard  goods,  and 
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Markons  Decline;  Profits  Drop  60  Per  Cent 


O  FORES  filed  reports  with  the  OPS 
^  last  month  to  show  which  depart¬ 
ments  had  higher  initial  markons  dur¬ 
ing  the  third  quarter  of  1951  than 
they  had  during  the  base  quarter  of 
1949.  That  was  all  the  OPS  wanted 
to  know  about  markons.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  of  NRDGA  was  conducting  a 
somewhat  different  variety  of  survey. 
It  asked  for  reports  as  well  on  the  de¬ 
partments  whose  initial  markons  had 
declined.  These  were  the  results:  Of 
the  14,310  departments  (272  stores) 
surveyed,  61  per  cent  had  markon  de¬ 
clines:  35.5  per  cent  of  the  departments 
had  increases,  and  3.5  per  cent  had  no 
change. 

These  facts  were  presented  to  OPS 
Director  Michael  DiSalle  last  month 
by  Raymond  Copes,  general  manager 
of  the  Controllers’  Congress,  and  Leon¬ 
ard  Rovins,  NRDGA  Counsel,  at  a 
meeting  in  Washington.  Along  with 


them  went  the  statistics  on  operating 
results  among  stores  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1951.  These  reports  con¬ 
tinue  to  show  with  painful  clarity  the 
effect  of  retail  price  control  in  a  peri¬ 
od  when  operating  expense  rises  and 
volume  does  not.  However,  they  also 
indicate  a  measure  of  recovery  in  the 
third  tjuarter  from  the  badly  depressed 
first  six  months  of  1951,  when  depart¬ 
ment  stores  managed  to  turn  in  an 
average  profit  of  only  0.6  per  cent  on 
their  merchandising  ojierations.  That 
w'as  nearly  74  per  cent  under  the  com¬ 
parable  1950  figure. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  quarter, 
among  199  reporting  department 
stores  with  volume  over  $1  million, 
the  typical  net  profit  from  merchan¬ 
dising  operations  was  1.5  per  cent  of 
sales.  This  was  about  60  per  cent  low¬ 
er  than  last  year’s  comparable  figure. 
More  than  a  third  of  the  reporting  de¬ 
partment  stores  had  losses  on  their 


half  of  what  they  were  at  the  end 
the  third  quarter  in  1950.  The  voluii 
rise  predicted  for  1952  is  badly  neede 
to  realize  even  a  moderate  profit.  i  ' 


in  view  of  the  fact  that  soft  goods  am 
services  (especially  sports  events  a 
entertainment)  can  serve  as  substituti 
on  which  to  spend  increased  inconv 
we  feel  that  the  economy  should 
able  to  bear  up  under  the  augment 
program  if  .  .  .  the  program  seerm 
necessary.” 

Although  the  Harvard  economists 
think  the  American  economy  can  sur¬ 
vive  much  greater  military  demands 
without  actual  hardship,  they  do  not 
mean  by  this  that  acute  symptoms  oi 
inflation  will  be  absent.  They  com¬ 
ment;  “VV^e  should  not  be  misled  by 
the  easing  price  situation  which  char¬ 
acterized  the  latter  half  of  1951.  .  .. 
Sometime  no  later  than  the  summer 
or  early  fall  of  1952  the  American 
economy  will  once  again  be  under ( 
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serious  inflationary  prewure.” 


merchandising  operations.  The  net 
profit  after  taxes  for  the  first  rrine 
months  of  1951  was  typically  1.4  per 
cent;  for  1950’s  first  nine  months  it  was 
2.9  per  cent. 

Dollar  volume  in  this  group  of  stora 
increased  one  yier  cent:  transactions 
declined  by  two  per  cent.  'Fhe  mark¬ 
on  decline  was  1.4  percentage  points 
Coupled  with  a  fractional  increase  in 
markdowns,  it  cut  gross  margin  from 
the  1950  figure  of  36.4  per  cent  to| 
35.5  per  cent. 

.At  the  same  time,  operating  exjjen-^l 
rose  to  34.2  per  cent  of  sales,  compared 
w'ith  33.0  per  cent  for  the  same  period 
in  1950.  Copes  observed:  “We  are  no(j 
allowed  to  recapture  that  principal  ele 
ment  which  is  creating  the  unhealthy 
profit  ratio,  the  disproportionate  in¬ 
crease  in  expenses  within  our  stores. 
Congress  has  recognized  the  existence 
of  this  same  influence  w’here  manufac¬ 
turers  are  concerned,  but  the  pricing 
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The  Wonamaker  Christmas  ballet,  for  and  by  children,  is  a  Philadelphia'  institution.  This  year, 
in  20  performances  between  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas,  it  drew  an  audience  of  60,000. 
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authorities.  in  administering  CPR  7, 
have  failed  to  see  the  significance  of 
this  as  applied  to  retailers.  ...  A  sur¬ 
vey  published  in  The  New  York  Times 
of  December  9  on  industrial  profits 
after  taxes  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
[this  year  showed  only  a  10  per  cent 


1.  .  .. 


decline  from  a  year  ago.  Contrast  this 
with  retailing  experience,  where  net 
gain  after  taxes  declined  more  than 
.50  per  cent.” 

The  figures  on  ending  inventory 
were  the  only  relatively  healthy  ones 
in  the  lot.  Average  inventories  for  the 
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Two  New  Sets  of  F,  T,  C,  Rules 


Cosmetics.  Prospects  for  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  FTC’s  new  fair  trade  prac¬ 
tice  rules  on  cosmetics  were  being  anx¬ 
iously  weighed  by  department  stores  as 
December  ended.  However,  postpone¬ 
ment  appeared  unlikely,  except  for 
the  outside  possibility  of  a  manufac¬ 
turer’s  court  action  to  secure  clarifica- 
1  lion  of  the  rules.  A  quick  canvass  of 
large  New  York  stores  confirmed  the 
fact  that  none  of  them  had  received, 
as  of  December  27,  any  word  from  a 
manufacturer  about  revision  of  his 
promotional  services  or  allowances. 

The  new  rules  are  to  become  effec¬ 
tive  February  1.  In  essence,  they  re¬ 
quire  that  services  from  supplier  to 
store  must  be  offered  equally  to  all 
stores  in  proportion  to  the  volume  of 
the  store’s  purchases  from  the  sup¬ 
plier.  If  a  store  does  not  find  the 
offered  service  suitable  it  is  entitled  to 
an  alternate  type  which  it  does  find 
suitable  and  which  is  of  equivalent 
cost  to  the  supplier. 

There  have  been  months  of  pro¬ 
tracted  argument,  and  there  has  been 
some  litigation,  on  this  issue.  It  is  a 
fact  that  manufacturers  have  used 


large  prestige  stores  as  show  places  for 
their  lines,  building  a  demand  which 
is  then  reflected  in  increased  sales  to 
all  other  outlets.  It  is  argued  that 
when  the  manufacturer  gives  extra 
concessions  to  the  prestige  store  he  is 
simply  making  a  fair  exchange  for 
the  extra  value  of  display  and  promo¬ 
tion  there.  This  argument  has  been 
rejected.  The  Robinson-Patman  Act 
requires  that  merchandise  price  allow¬ 
ances  may  be  proportioned  to  volume 
of  purchases  only.  If  this  limitation 
is  unfair,  that  is  a  defect  of  the  law, 
not  of  the  FTC  rules,  which  interpret 
the  law. 

The  most  serious  problem  for  large 
stores  is  how  they  are  to  make  mer¬ 
chandising  plans  for  spring  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  information  about  the 
effect  the  new  rules  will  have  on 
manufacturers’  arrangements  with 
them  about  services  and  allowances. 
However,  the  stores  have  a  legal  lia¬ 
bility  too.  They  are  subject  to  FTC 
action  if  they  “knowingly  induce  or 
receive  a  discrimination  in  price” 
which  favors  them  against  “comjjeting 
purchasers.”  A  written  assurance  from 


nine  months  were  18  jjer  cent  over  the 
1950  period,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
third  quarter  they  stood  at  99  per  cent 
of  a  year  ago. 

Thirty-four  specialty  stores  in  the 
over-Sl  million  group  reported.  They 
did  better  on  maintaining  markon  and 
their  gross  margin  loss  was  0.6  per 
cent,  a  figure  equal  to  the  increase  in 
markdowns.  They  had  a  four  j>er  cent 
increase  in  volume;  a  three  per  cent 
decline  in  transactions,  and  a  rise  of 

1.1  percentage  points  in  operating  ex¬ 
pense.  Their  merchandising  profits 
dropped  from  3.5  per  cent  of  sales  to 

1.9  per  cent;  net  gain  after  taxes  from 

2.9  to  1 .4  per  cent. 

A  combined  group  of  20  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  with  volume 
under  $1  million  turned  in  the  best 
merchandising  profit  figures  reported; 

3.1  per  cent.  However,  the  compar¬ 
able  figure  a  year  ago  was  4.9  per  cent. 
This  group’s  expenses,  like  the  others, 
went  up,  but  its  markon  and  gross 
margin  figures  were  better  maintained. 


the  supplier  is  necessary,  indicating 
that  all  the  allowances  and  arrange¬ 
ments  in  effect  with  the  store  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  store’s  competitors  on  a 
proportionately  equal  basis. 

As  for  small  stores,  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  how  much  they  stand  to  benefit 
by  the  rules  until  the  various  manu¬ 
facturers  announce  how  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  situation. 

There  is  bound  to  be  a  period,  pos¬ 
sibly  protracted,  of  headaches  and  ad¬ 
justments.  The  manufacturers’  prob¬ 
lems  hardly  bear  thinking  about.  As 
for  retail  responsibilities  and  rights, 
there  are  many  questions  which  will 
have  to  be  settled  in  consultation  with 
FTC.  Among  them  is  the  matter  of 
defining  a  “comp>eting  purchaser.” 
Roughly,  the  idea  is  that  every  store  in 
a  trading  area  is  a  competitor  of  every 
other  store  selling  a  given  line,  but 
there  are  no  official  definitions  of  trad¬ 
ing  areas.  Presumably,  precedents  will 
be  built  up  on  individual  decisions. 

Acetate.  “Acetate”  and  “rayon”  are 
now  officially  recognized  as  two  separ¬ 
ate  and  distinct  fibers  by  the  Federal 
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Trade  Commission.  Merchandise  con¬ 
taining  cellulose  acetate  fibers  must  be 
labeled  in  stock  and  identified  in  all 
promotion  as  “acetate”.  The  term 
“rayon”  is  reserved  for  fibers  made  by 
the  viscose  and  cuprammonium  pro¬ 
cess.  The  effective  date  of  the  new 
rulings  is  February  8.  After  that,  a 
failure  to  distinguish  between  “ace¬ 
tate”  and  “rayon”  will  make  distribu¬ 
tors  subject  to  FTC  action.  The  identi¬ 
fication  is  mandatory.  The  FTC  did 
not  make  it  mandatory  to  include 
proper  care  instructions  when  selling 
the  merchandise,  but  recommended 
that  this  be  done. 

The  chain  of  identification  from  the 
fiber  producers  all  the  way  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  supftosed  to  be  unbroken,  but 
the  retailer  is  not  relieved  of  his  lia¬ 
bility  because  of  the  failure  of  his  sup¬ 
plier  to  provide  label  information. 
Strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  liability 
except  when  the  goods  are  sold  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  However,  good 
customer  relations  demand  compliance 
with  the  new  rules.  The  Celanese 
Corp.  is  conducting  a  powerful,  na¬ 
tionwide  campaign  to  promote  acetate 
as  such  and  to  urge  customers  to  look 
for  the  acetate  tag.  To  stores,  as  well 
as  to  all  manufacturers  and  converters, 
it  offers,  without  cost,  a  variety  of  ace¬ 
tate  labels  and  tags  without  reference 
to  the  Celanese  trademark.  Retailers 
are  also  being  supplied  with  manuals 
for  salespeople,  a  training  film  and 
even  a  supply  of  stickers  or  rubber 
stamps  requesting  proper  fiber  identi¬ 
fication  when  merchandise  is  ordered 
from  the  manufacturer. 

OPS  in  December 

Sec.  43  Ceilings.  By  November,  about 
900  dollars-and-cents  ceilings  at  retail 
had  been  established  by  the  OPS  as  a 
result  of  applications  under  Section  43 
of  CPR  7.  Some  of  the  items  had 
never  been  resale-priced  before.  Re¬ 
tailers  have  foreseen  some  danger  of 
margin  cuts  in  the  Section  43  provis¬ 
ions  although  currently  their  most 
bothersome  feature  is  the  ticketing  re¬ 
quirement.  Last  month  the  OPS  cut 
off  new  applications  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  until  a  revision  of  Section  43  has 
been  completed.  This  will  be  designed 
to  restrict  such  ceilings  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  have  made  a  practice  of  resale 
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price  maintenance  in  the  past. 

Carpet  Prices.  The  15  p>er  cent  pass¬ 
through  increase  on  rugs  and  carjjets 
was  cancelled  by  OPS  last  month.  This 
increase  was  the  one  which  raised  the 
issue  of  merchandise  cost  absorption 
by  retailers  last  spring  and  eventually 
led  to  the  passage  of  the  Herlong 
amendment.  .  Retail  ceiling  prices  in 
effect  on  December  18  may  be  main¬ 
tained  until  March  17  to  provide  time 
for  disposing  of  current  inventory. 

Consumer  Goods  Outlook 

Carpet  Revolution  Complete.  About 
a  quarter  of  1951  carjjet  production 
contained  rayon.  In  1950,  it  was  only 
six  per  cent.  But  in  1952,  one  major 
producer— Bigelow-Sanford— will  have 
this  figure  up  to  75  per  cent,  and  the 
rest  of  the  industry  will  be  keeping 
pace.  Of  the  seven  new  lines  Magee 
Carpet  Co.  will  introduce  at  the  Janu¬ 
ary  shows,  six  will  be  rayon  blends. 
In  Alexander  Smith’s  eight  new  de¬ 
signs,  five  are  rayon-wool  blends,  three 
are  all-cotton.  Lees,  introducing  five 
new  qualities,  offers  three  made  of  all 
acetate  rayon  or  a  blend  of  acetate 
rayon  and  nylon. 

“We  are  no  longer  shackled  to  the 
sheep,”  announced  James  D.  Wise, 
Bigelow’s  president,  and  so  closed  the 
books  on  an  unnerving  period  of  price 
gyrations  and  customer  rebellion. 

Total  carpet  production  for  1951 
was  down  from  the  preceding  year  by 
about  25  f>er  cent,  as  retailers  stayed 
clear  of  the  alarming  market  situation 
and  gradually  whittled  down  their  in¬ 
ventories.  The  manufacturers,  at  year 
end,  appeared  confident  that  a  gradu¬ 
al  recovery  in  wholesale  sales  will  now 
develop,  and  they  are  backing  this  be¬ 
lief  with  new  styles,  constructions  and 
prices  in  record-breaking  profusion. 
Bigelow’s  count  on  new  items  is  107; 
Lees  reports  66.  Most  significant  is 
the  emphasis  on  lower-priced  grades 
produced  by  new  constructions  and 
the  use  of  rayon.  For  example,  Bige¬ 
low-Sanford,  with  a  price  range  that 
now  extends  from  $2.95  to  $26.50,  has 
found  it  necessary  to  re-group  its  lines 
under  three  brand  names;  Sanford, 
for  the  $2.95  to  $7.50  range;  Bigelow 
for  the  medium  range,  and  Bigelow 
Masterweave  for  the  high  price  group. 


Appliance  Sales  and  Cutbacks.  Salt  ^ 
of  all  electrical  appliances  closed  th 
year  10  per  cent  under  1950  sales.  Rt 
frigerator  sales  were  dowm  30  per  cent 
Food  waste  disposers,  dishwashers  an 
freezers  had  heavy  gains.  W.  J.  Donald 
managing  director  of  NEMA,  predict 
ed  that  in  1952  sales  of  all  appliance 
will  drop  an  average  of  15  per  cen 
from  the  1951  level,  as  a  result  of  pro 
duction  cutbacks.  If  government  take  ■ 
up  the  slack  with  defense  orders.  It 
indicated,  all  will  be  well;  if  not,  era 
ployment  and  income  will  suffer.  Th 
industry,  with  the  help  of  defense  an  i 
heavy  industrial  orders,  had  an  all 
time  sales  peak  of  $12  billion  in  1951 
in  spite  of  the  soft  spots  in  consume 
demand. 

The  General  Electric  Company  ei 
pects  to  produce  consumer  goods  unit 
at  75  per  cent  of  its  total  1951  output 
This  is  at  a  lower  rate  than  curren 
sales  at  retail  and  the  company  pti 
dieted  that  the  reduction  would  lea 
to  allocation  of  all  its  appliance  litv 
before  the’  first  half  of  the  year  ends 

Department  stores  account  for  onli 
about  12  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  disS 
washers,  a  major  appliance  which  a 
p>erienced  heavy  sales  gains  in  1951,  a 
contrasted  with  the  big  drop  in  « 
frigerator  sales.  However,  there  is  ev 
dence  that  department  store  manage 
ments  have  been  impressed  by  thi 
market  potential  of  this  appliance  an  ' 
of  others  of  the  “low-saturation”  type 
For  example,  department  stores  gave 
home  demonstration  service  after  in 
stallation  in  31  per  cent  of  their  sale 
compared  w'ith  only  13  per  cent  fo 
appliance  dealers.  These  points,  an 
a  score  of  other  facts  about  markei 
and  merchandising  programs,  wei 
brought  out  in  a  survey  conducts 
among  dishwasher  owmers  by  Hoi 
point’s  market  research  departmen 
and  released  last  month. 

While  manufacturers  unanimousi 
advise  department  stores  to  put  mot 
attention  on  the  newer  appliance 
none  of  them  is  yielding  without  : 
fight  to  the  idea  that  the  refrigerate 
market  is  saturated.  To  help  stimi 
late  replacement  demand,  there  is  not 
another  big  promotional  entry  in  th 
self-defrosting  class  .—  Kelvinator' 
“Magic  Cycle,”  backed  by  a  complet 
array  of  advertising  and  publicity. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Window  Posting  on  One  Mochine! 


Yes,  it  is  truly  amazing  the  way  the  new  Burroughs 
Sensimatic  handles  installment  and  layaway  posting. 

And  there’s  a  good  reason — for  the  Sensimatic 
was  designed  with  the  needs  of  retailers  in  mind. 

It’s  completely  new  from  the  ground  up — built  around 
a  brand  new  principle,  the  control  panel,  or  ’’mechanical 
brain,”  that  directs  the  machine  automatically  through 
any  four  accounting  applications,  in  any  combination. 
Control  panels  are  interchangeable  instantly  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  number  that  can  be  used— no  limit  to 
the  number  of  accounting  jobs  a  single  machine  can  do! 
The  Sensimatic  makes  possible  a  great  improvement 
in  accounting  speed,  flexibility,  and  ease  of  operation. 
This  means  faster,  surer  posting,  working-hours  saved, 
increased  output  and,  best  of  all,  reduced  accounting 
expenses.  The  Sensimatic  is  moderately  priced,  too. 

Get  the  complete  story  of  this  sensational  new  Sensimatic 
today.  Call  your  local  Burroughs  office  or  write 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 

HANDLES  ALL  THESE 

Posting  Receipt  Book  and  Ledger  — Both  Payments  and 
Charges— on  a  Window  Plan  e  Posting  Receipt  Book  at 
Window  and  Ledger  Separately  e  Control  Posting 
General  Ledger  e  Month-end  Balance  Transfer 
Age  Analysis  •  Sales  Distribution 
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WHEREVER  THERE’S  BUSINESS  THERE’S 
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By  Beatrice  Judelle,  Research  Editor 


A  N  all-out  war  on  waste  is  in  pros- 
pect  for  retailers  in  1952,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  results  of  a  year-end  survey 
conducted  by  Stores  for  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  among 
member  stores.  Needless  frills  will  go; 
expenses  will  be  watched,  budgeted, 
and  pared:  efforts  will  be  made  to  step 
up  productivity  among  selling  and 
non-selling  employees.  The  reporting 
stores  view  higher  taxes,  higher  over¬ 
head,  and  higher  payroll  expense 
ratios  as  serious  threats  to  profits  in  a 
year  when  they  believe  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  seek  better  values  and  step  up 
promotional  efforts  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  volume. 

The  reporting  stores— well  over  400 
of  them— include  large  and  small  de¬ 
partment  stores,  chaia  stores,  apparel 
specialty  shops,  and  others.  Answer¬ 
ing  a  mail  questionnaire  circulated 
among  its  members  by  NRDG.\  in 
mid-November,  they  gave  their  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  w’ay  in  which  1951  would 
wind  up,  discussed  volume,  inventory 
and  price  prospects  for  Spring '1952, 
outlined  their  modernization  plans  for 
the  year,  and  o^ered  opinions  on 
profits,  expense,  and  volume  possibili¬ 
ties.  About  one-third  of  the  reporting 
stores  were  departrtient  stores  doing, 
less  than  $2  million  a  year;  another, 
one-third  was  made  up  of  department 
and  chain  stores  doing  from  $2  million 
to  $20  million  and  more  a  year;  most 
of  the  remainder  were  apparel  ^ops. 


increased  volume; 


types  anticipate 
only  16  per  cent  did  not  expect  to 
equal  Spring  1951  volume;  27  per  cent 
expect  to  match  it;  34  per  cent  expect 
to  top  it  by  one  to  five  per  cent;  23 
per  cent  expect  to  better  last  year’s 
figures  by  more  than  five  per  cent. 

Soft  lines  are  cited  as  having  espe¬ 
cially  good  prospects,  particularly 
ready-to-wear.  Although  some  stores 
anticipate  good  volume  in  home  lines, 
or  in  men’s  or  children’s  wear,  they  are 
far  outnumbered  by  those  svho  see  a 
bright  outlook  for  volume  in  women’s 
fashion  lines. 

Inventories,  it  w'ill  be  no  surprise, 
are  planned  to  be  below  those  of 
Spring  1951— typically,  10  per  cent  be¬ 
low.  Two  out  of  three  stores  are  aim¬ 
ing  for  lower-than-1951  inventories; 
only  an  occasional  apparel  or  small  de¬ 
partment  store  plans  to  go  above  last 
year.  Large  stores  are  practically 
unanimous  in  their  determination  to 
keep  below  1951  levels.  These  inven¬ 
tory  policies  will  be  storewide;  excep¬ 
tions  were  seldom  mentioned. 

Prices  in  early  1952  are  expected  to 
be  stably,  as  Table  4  shows,  both  at 
wholesale  and  at  retail.  Some  fluctua¬ 
tion,  according  to  demand,  is  antici¬ 
pated,  and  some  exceptions  are  made— 
that  soft  lines,  including  nylon  gar¬ 
ments,  may  drop;  that  metals  may  go 
higher— but  the  consensus  among  all 
types  of  stores  is  that  stability  will  pre¬ 
vail. 


Estimates  of  1951  Results 


In  terms  of  1951  performance,  the 
smaller  department  stores  and  the  ap¬ 
parel  specialty  shops  apjjear  to  have 
turned  in  a  better  performance  than 
their  large  comjietitors.  As  Table  1 
shows,  nearly  half  the  smaller  stores 
and  specialty  shops  expected  to  show 
an  increase  of  over  5  per  cent  in  vol¬ 
ume,  comparing  the  year  1951  with 
the  year  1950;  only  three  out  of  ten 
larger  stores  were  equally  optimistic. 

In  unit  sales  (Table  2),  the  picture 
is  similar:  Nearly  half  the  small  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  more  than  half 
of  the  apparel  stores  bettered  their 
1950  performance:  only  one  large  store 
in  three  topped  its  1950  figures. 

The  figures  on  profits  before  taxes. 
Table.  3,  again* show^a  more  cheerful 
picture  for  the  'apparel  shops  and  the 
smaller' department  stores.  In  all  three 
types  of  stores,  however,  the  typical 
story  is  one  of  profits  that  failed  to 
reach  1950  levels. 

Bad  debt  liases  were  not  unusually 
troublesome  to  any  of  the  reporting 
groups,  and  all  fare(l  about  alike  in 
this  respect.  Thjree  out  of  four  stores 
reported  credit  losses  no  higher  than 
in  1950;  18  per  cent  reported  increases 
of  one  to  five  per  cent  above  1950; 
seven  per  cent  reported  larger  in¬ 
creases. 

•-  -  Looking  ahead  to.  Spring  1952,  a 
majority  of  the  reporting  stores  of  all 
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Retailers  are  willing  to  spend  money  to  save  money,  but 
frills  and  unnecessary  services  will  get  the  axe.  More  self¬ 
selection,  self-service  and  mechanization  are  planned.  Pro¬ 
motion  costs  are  getting  a  cold  analysis;  so  is  every  other 
item  of  expense:  buyers'  travel;  delivery  to  and  from  the 
store;  every  variety  of  customer  service.  Work  simplifica¬ 
tion  is  really  under  way.  In  every  last,  least  line  of  the  bud¬ 
get,  management  is  hunting  down  the  unproductive  dollar. 


IfrORE  PLANNING  FOR  1952 
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'52  Profit  Outlook  Questionable 

Under  normal  conditions,  stable 
prices  and  rising  volume  would  augur 
well  for  profits,  but  stores  see  serious 
threats  in  the  1952  picture.  Asked  to 
mark  off  on  a  check  list  the  few  most 
serious  such  threats  to  profit, 

77%  named  higher  taxes 

73%  “  higher  overhead  expenses 

72%  “  higher  payroll  expienses 

42%  “  effect  of  price  controls 

36%  “  customer  resistance  to 

prices 

Other  factors  named,  each  by  fewer 
than  20  per  cent,  were:  Inadequate 
volume  (18  per  cent);  higher  advertis¬ 
ing  costs  (17  per  cent);  possibility  of 
falling  prices  (14  per  cent);  slower  col¬ 
lections  (4  per  cent);  increased  bad 
debt  loss  (3  per  cent). 

Asked  what  steps  should  be  taken 
to  keep  expenses  down  in  1952,  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  had  some  pretty  defi¬ 
nite  ideas.  Among  the  practical  sug¬ 
gestions,  the  one  that  came  up  most 
often  was  to  insist  upon  greater  pro¬ 
ductivity  from  employees,  both  sell¬ 
ing  and  non-selling.  This  would  be 
accomplished  by  using  more  part-time 
help,  by  assigning  salespeople  to  other 
tasks  or  other  departments  in  slack 
periods;  by  consolidating  jobs;  by  see¬ 
ing  that  executives  and  supervisors 
carry  a  full  load  of  responsibility;  bv 
weeding  out  the  unfit  and  replacing 
them  with  more  expert  help  wherever 
possible.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  ob¬ 
jective,  is  the  idea  of  streamlining  the 
organization,  cutting  red  tape,  and 
seeing  what  can  be  done  by  way  of 
work  simplification. 

A  number  of  merchants  stressed  the 
need  for  careful  budgeting  and  con¬ 
trol  of  expense.  “Buy  expense  items 


TABLE  1.  DOLLAR  VOLUME,  YEAR  1951  COMPARED  WITH  YEAR  1950 

Per  Cent  of  Stores  Reporting  Each  Figure 


Department  Stores 

All  Reporting 

under  $2 

$2  million 

Apparel 

Stores— incl. 

1951  Volume 

million 

and  over 

Specialty 

Miscellaneous 

Below  1950 

17% 

20% 

17% 

19% 

Even 

‘  11 

17 

13 

12 

l%-5%  ahead 

26 

34 

25 

29 

Over  5%  ahead 

46 

29 

45 

40 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

TABLE  2.  UNIT  SALES,  YEAR  1951  COMPARED  WITH  YEAR  1950 

Per  Cent  of  Stores  Reporting  Each  Figure 


Department  Stores 

All  Reporting 

under  $2 

$2  million 

Apparel 

Stores— incl. 

1951  Unit  Sales 

million 

and  over 

Specialty 

Miscellaneous 

Below  1950 

26% 

42% 

28% 

,.  33% 

Even 

26 

25 

19 

23 

1%-5%  ahead 

27 

25 

33 

28 

Over  5%  ahead 

21 

8 

20 

16 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

TABLE  3.  PROFITS  BEFORE  TAXES,  1951  COMPARED  WITH  1950 

Per  Cent  of  Stores  Reporting  Each  Figure 


Deportment  Stores 

All  Reporting 

under  $2 

$2  million 

Apparel 

Stores— incl. 

1951  Profits 

million 

and  over 

Specialty 

Miscellaneous 

Below  1950 

54% 

72% 

50% 

60% 

Even 

17 

10 

18 

14 

1%-5%  ahead 

12 

12 

13 

13 

Over  5%  ahead 

17 

6 

19 

13 

100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 

TABLE  4.  GENERAL  TREND  OF  PRICES  IN  EARLY  1952 

Per  Cent  of  Stores  Expecting  Each  Trend  in  .  .  . 


Expected  Trend 

Wholesale  Prices 

Retail  Prices 

Prices  will  rise 

29%. 

26% 

Will  fall 

16  ' 

17 

Will  be  stable 

55 

57 

100% 

100% 
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as  carefully  as  you  buy  merchandise,” 
was  a  typical  viewjx)int.  “Take  a 
Scotch  attitude,”  was  another.  Over 
and  over,  the  need  for  constant  watch¬ 
fulness  was  stressed:  merchants  insisted 
that  no  expense  was  small  enough  to 
be  handled  casually.  To  implement  a 
program  of  expense  control,  some 
stores  placed  their  faith  in  finding 
some  one  person  who  could  be  a  watch¬ 
dog  over  the  budget,  to  analyze  con¬ 
stantly  and  find  ways  to  minimize 
costs.  Others  suggested  bringing  all 
employees  into  the  picture,  and  mak¬ 
ing  every  one  of  them  part  of  the  ex¬ 
pense-reduction  program. 

Frills  and  unnecessary  services  will 
get  the  axe  in  some  stores;  in  others, 
there  will  be  efforts  to  save  by  intro¬ 
ducing  more  self-selection  and  self-ser¬ 
vice,  and  by  mechanizing.  Such  stores 
say  frankly  they  will  spend  money  if 
it  saves  money— especially  if  it  saves 
payroll.  Taxes  on  payroll,  plus  the 
presence  of  indifferent  employees, 
seem  to  make  merchants  acutely  con¬ 
scious  of  this  factor. 

The  relatively  few  who  think  the 
best  way  to  handle  expenses  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  enough  dollars  to  meet  them,  will 
strive  for  ample  volume.  They  do  not 
overlook  the  effect  of  poorly  selected 
merchandise  on  the  expense  budget, 
and  are  counting  on  better  selection 
to  cut  their  handling  and  insurance 
costs  for  them. 

The  advertising  dollar  comes  under 
scrutiny,  too,  in  the  war  on  expense;  in 
general,  stores  will  want  to  use  less 
space,  but  use  it  more  effectively;  some 
will  curtail  institutional  advertising 
in  favor  of  harder  hitting  types.  There 
is  also  the  suggestion  that  promotions 
^can  be  selected  with  an  eye  to  bring¬ 
ing  in  steady  volume,- and  thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  expense  of  peaks  and  valleys 
in  sales  activity.  Departmental  rather 
than  store-wide  promotions  are  part  of 
this  story. 

Curtailing  delivery,  pjooling  custom¬ 
er  services  with  other  stores,  cutting 
out  unnecessary  market  trip>s,  and  con¬ 
solidating  freight  shipments  were  also 
mentioned.  Again  and  again,  mer¬ 
chants  summed  up  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  expjense  in  two  words:  “Eternal 
vigilance.” 

With  this  attitude  toward  expense, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  three  out  of 
five  of  the  reporting  stores  have  no 


plans  for  modernizing  or  expanding 
their  facilities  in  1952.  Among  those 
who  do  have  plans,  and  who  discussed 
them,  new  fixturing  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  improvement— often  with  an  eye 
to  greater  self-selection  and  self-help 
displays.  A  considerable  number,  too, 
have  a  more  or  less  continuous  pro¬ 
gram  of  general  improvement  and 
minor  decorating,  and  will  go  on  with 
it.  Some  are  expanding  their  selling 
space,  either  by  adding  floors  and 
buildings,  or  by  condensing  non-sell¬ 
ing  space.  Rearrangement  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  modernizing  of  individual 
departments  are  also  fairly  common. 

Among  the  large  department  stores, 
there  are  several  who  plan  definitely 
to  op)en  new  branches  in  1952,  and 
have  government  permission  to  build. 
Among  the  smaller  ones,  a  few  have 
plans  for  new  fronts.  Air  conditioning, 
the  installation  of  new  departments, 
modernization  of  non-selling  sections; 
improved  lighting,  and  improved  ver¬ 
tical  transportation  facilities  were  also 
mentioned,  each  by  a  few  stores.  Ware¬ 
house  facilities,  which  so  many  stores 
sought  frantically  a  year  ago,  are  to  be 
enlarged  by  only  two  of  the  rep)orting 
stores. 

Volume-Building  Programs 

A  final  question  on  NRDGA’s  ques¬ 
tionnaire  asked  stores  to  indicate  the 
lines  along  which  retailers  should  di¬ 
rect  their  efforts  in  order  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  volume  in  1952.  The  number 
one  choice  of  the  rep>orting  stores  was 
“seek  better  values.”  Second  emphasis 
was  given  to  stepping  up  promotional 
efforts,  except  in  the  very  largest  stores: 
among  these,  it  is  considered  more  im¬ 
portant  to  offer  more  complete  assort¬ 
ments  and  to  develop  assortment  dis¬ 
plays  and  self-selection  fixtures.  As 
the  figures  below  indicate,  there  is  defi¬ 
nitely  no  enthusiasm  for  lengthening 
hours  or  expanding  customer  services. 
Among  the  possibilities  offered  the 
stores: 

78%  named  “seek  better  values” 

66%  “  “step  up  promotional 

efibrts” 

45%  “  “offer  more  complete 

assortments” 

37%  “  “develop  assortment  dis¬ 

plays  and  self-selection 
fixtures” 


20%  named  “promote  credit  facilities’ 
9%  “  “lengthen  store  hours” 

6%  “  “offer  more  customer 

services.” 


On  these  last  two  points,  several 
stores  offered  negative  comments,  in¬ 
dicating  that  they  considered  long 
hours  and  plentiful  services  a  mistake! 
one  store,  however,  p>ointed  out  that 
what  you  do  about  hours  dejiends  ofi 
what  suburban  shopping  centers  are 
doing  to  your  business. 

A  significant  comment  against  long 
er  hours  is  this  one:  “It  is  becoming 
more  and  more  important  to  develop 
better  employees,  and  I  don’t  believe 
this  can  be  done  by  keeping  open  for 
business  throughout  long  night  hours, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  hours  an! 
employee  may  work  in  a  week.  Late 
working  hours  certainly  do  not  build! 
better  morale.”  Night  hours,  retailers! 
have  found,  not  only  lower  rank-andj 
file  morale,  but  also  make  it  harder  toj 
attract  and  hold  executive  material. 

Stores  recognize  that  the  customer! 
does  not  have  much  to  spend,  because 
of  high  living  costs  and  taxes;  they  set 
promotional  activities  as  a  fight  for 
what  there  is  to  get  by  way  of  business 
rather  than  as  a  means  of  creating  new' 
business.  The  importance  of  parking 
facilities  is  also  brought  out  as  a  mean 
of  getting  the  community’s  full  share 
of  such  business  as  is  to  be  had. 

Customers,  say  reporting  retailers,] 
have  to  be  sold  to  an  extent  not  seer] 


EA 
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ning.  T 
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he  finds 
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in  the  last  several  years;  only  highly! 
promotional  ads  have  been  pullingl 
But  some  stores  warn  against  promo  .. 
tional  ads  that  talk  comparative  prices  cQnclitu 
and  stress  that  they  must  be  hona  , 

comparisons.  The  psoint  is  made  that  jjl 
the  public  loses  confidence  in  advertis  jjjjerejj 
ing  as  a  whole  if  there  are  untruthful 
comparisons  and  misleading  headlines 
Higher  advertising  costs  result,  and  s  g 

do  misconceptions  as  to  store  profits.|  gjyen  ^ 
Full  recognition  is  given  by  some  o|  unfavo 


the  reporting  stores,  both  large  an( 
small,  to  the  old  adage  that  goods  wel 
bought  are  half  sold.  “The  answer  ti 
all  our  problems  is  better  buying,”  .say 
one  merchant.  “If  stocks  are  too  larg 
in  unwanted  items,  too  often  we  suk 
buying  even  the  fast-selling  items.  Thi 
is  bad  all  around.”  Says  another:  “To 
much  buying  is  done  on  hunches  an( 
{Continued  on  page  59) 
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EATHER  AND 


ALES 


By  A.  T.  Steele 

Associate  Professor  of  Marketing  and  Merchandis'ng,  Western  Reserve  University 


It  is  possible  to  pin  down  the  connection  between  weather 
and  sales  so  closely  that  weather  data  can  play  as  definite 
a  part  as  inventory  and  sales  figures  in  department  store 
planning.  This  is  the  story  of  an  experiment  you  may  wish 
to  try  out  in  your  own  store,  if  you  do,  consult  the  American 
Meteorological  Society  in  Boston.  They  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  secure  the  services  of  a  competent  meteorologist. 


WEATHER  conditions  play  a  criti¬ 
cal  part  in  department  store  plan¬ 
ning.  They  are  considered  significant 
enough  to  find  a  place  in  the  store’s 
records;  and  the  carefully  consulted 
weather  forecasts  can  alter  a  store’s 
promotion  plans  completely.  When  the 
store  executive  compares  a  day’s  sales 
with  those  of  the  same  day  a  year  ago, 
he  finds  in  the  records  (usually)  a  no¬ 
tation  about  the  weather  that  pre¬ 
vailed  a  year  ago:  “Windy,”  or  “Heavy 
snow,”  or  “Cloudy.”  If  the  weather 
conditions  were  unusual,  he  knows 
that  in  all  probability  sales  on  that  day 
were  different  from  what  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  normal.  The  big  question  is: 
just  how  great  was  the  difference? 
Among  all  the  elements  that  influence 
sales,  exactly  how  big  a  part  does  a 
given  weather  condition  play?  If  it’s 
unfavorable  for  sales,  to  what  extent 
can  it  be  offset?  Does  a  heavy  snow  on 
the  ground  do  more  to  reduce  sales 
than  a  powerful  promotion  can  do  to 
build  them  up? 

It  is  possible  for  a  store  to  do  much 
better  than  guess  about  these  matters; 
in  fact,  a  set  of  reliable  formulas  can 
be  worked  out  to  determine  within 
very  narrow  margins  just  how  sales 
should  be  planned,  ads  scheduled  and 


personnel  budgets  determined  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  specific  weather  forecasts.  It 
is  a  long  job  and  a  detailed  one,  and 
it  must  be  done  for  each  store  indi¬ 
vidually,  but  it  does  work. 

Recently  I  made  a  careful  statistical 
study  to  determine  just  how  much 
weather  affected  sales  during  the  seven 
weeks  before  Easter  1940-1948.  In 
order  to  make  this  study  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  from  a  store  nine  years  of 
past  sales  data  and  to  get  from  the 
Weather  Bureau  past  weather  records. 
Younker  Bros.,  Inc.,  of  Des  Moines, 
Iowa,  was  selected  for  the  study.  Mor¬ 
ey  Sostrin,  president  of  the  store  and 
J.  Stuart  Kirk,  its  controller,  coopera¬ 
tively  supplied  daily  sales  figures  (in 
an  index  form  in  order  to  preserve  the 
security  of  the  store’s  records)  for  the 
required  period  of  time. 

Statistical  Technique.  First  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  recognize  that  sales  are  nor¬ 
mally  higher  during  certain  months  of 
the  year  than  others,  and  that  sales  are 
normally  higher  during  certain  days  of 
the  week.  Further,  it  was  necessary  to 
take  into  consideration  the  general 
trend  of  the  store’s  sales  over  the  nine 
year  p>eriod.  After  making  these  cor¬ 
rections  each  sales  figure  was  expressed 


in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  normal. 
Thus,  for  example,  if  the  normal  sales 
for  the  day  were  $100,000  and  the 
actual  sales  were  $110,000,  the  percent- 
age-of-normal  figure  would  be  1 10  per 
cent.  These  p)ercentage-of-normal  fig¬ 
ures  were  then  correlated  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  weather  elements:  (1)  precipi¬ 
tation,  (2)  depth  of  snow,  (3)  temper¬ 
ature,  (4)  wind  velocity,  and  (5)  the 
amount  of  sunshine. 

When  this  work  was  completed,  we 
had  a  formula  which  the  store  could 
use  in  conjunction  with  the  weather 
forecast  for  a  ^  given  day  or  period 
to  determine  what  its  planned  sales 
should  be.  It  cannot  be  emphasized 
too  strongly  that  this  formula  is  highly 
individual.  It  cannot  be  applied  to 
any  other  store,  even  in  the  same  city, 
for  reasons  that  will  be  explained  more 
fully  later  in  this  article.  However, 
this  is  the  way  the  Younker  formulas, 
which  we  call  Exp>ectancy  Equations, 
look: 

For  the  early  Easter  season: 

E  =  104.73  -0.0228T  -0.02 19P 
-0.2635D  -f  0.0675S 

For  the  late  Easter  season: 

E  =  109.51  -0.0361T  -0.0429P 
-0.2596D  -0.0189S. 

In  the  equations,  T  is  the  effective 
temp>erature  (combining  temperature 
and  wind  velocity  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  projX)rtional  to  the  temperature 
people  feel),  P  is  precipitation,  D  is 
depth  of  snow,  and  S  is  the  percentage 
of  sunshine.  E  is  sales  expectancy,  de¬ 
fined  in  more  detail  later.  The  equa¬ 
tions  and  the  way  in  which  the  varia¬ 
ble  weather  factors  are  expressed  can 
be  prepared  for  the  store  by  a  consult¬ 
ing  meteorologist.  {Con’t  on  page  20) 
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Soles  Expectancy  Defined.  Whenever 
the  weather  data  which  are  to  be  sub¬ 
stituted  in  the  expectancy  equation 
above  are  taken  from  weather  observa¬ 
tion  records,  E  is  called  the  Sales  Ex¬ 
pectancy  Index.  Whenever  the  weath¬ 
er  data  is  forecasted,  E  is  called  the 
Forecasted  Sales  Expectancy  Index. 
(Each  equation  gives  the  sales  expect¬ 
ancy  as  a  percentage  of  normal  sales, 
which  is  the  reason  for  calling  it  an 
“index.”)  To  get  the  sales  expectancy 
in  dollars  it  is  necessary  to  mutiply 
normal  sales  for  the  day  by  the  Sales 
Expectancy  Index.  The  resulting  fig¬ 
ure  is  called  the  Net  Sales  Expectancy. 
In  like  manner  when  forecasted  weath¬ 
er  data  is  used,  the  resulting  figure  is 
the  Forecasted  Net  Sales  Expectancy, 

Before  going  on  to  the  general  use 
of  these  equations  in  sales  planning,  it 
will  be  of  interest  to  comment  on  some 
of  the  findings  of  the  Younker  study. 
For  example,  during  the  Easter  season 
(in  Des  Moines)  the  depth  of  snow  was 
the  most  important  single  cause  of  de¬ 
creased  sales.  A  combination  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  wind  were  the  second 
and  the  amount  of  precipitation  third. 
The  effect  of  sunshine  was  as  import¬ 
ant  as  precipitation  during  those  years 
in  which  the  date  of  Easter  was  early 
but  inconsequential  during  those  years 
in  which  the  date  of  Easter  was  late. 

In  this  study,  the  sales  of  the  Moder¬ 
ate  Price  Dress  Department  and  the 
Candy  Department  were  separately 
analyzed.  In  the  case  of  the  Moderate 
Priced  Dress  Department  the  effect  of 
advertising  was  considered  concurrent¬ 
ly  with  the  effect  of  weather  (though 
that  would  be  neither  necessary  nor 
wise  for  certain  purposes).  As  it  turned 
out  the  depth  of  snow  and  advertising 


Table  1 

COMPARABLE  SALES  FIGURES  FOR  THE  FIRST  MONDAY  IN  MARCH  1951  AND  1952 
Monday,  March  5,  1951  Monday,  March  3,  1952 


Plannod 

Saloi 


$100,000 


Actual 

Saks 


$80,000 


Obiorved 

Woathor 


30  degrees  F., 
Windy  and 
Heavy  Snow 


Planned 

Sales 


$100,000 


Forecasted 

Weather 


50  degrees  F., 
Very  Light  Wind, 
Clear 


had  about  an  equal  effect  on  sales  (in 
opposite  directions).  In  the  Candy  De¬ 
partment  it  was  found  that  the  weath¬ 
er  affected  the  department  in  almost 
the  same  way  it  affected  the  sales  of  the 
store  as  a  whole.  This  is  to  be  exp>ected 
in  view  of  the  impulse  nature  of  the 
buying  of  that  type  of  merchandise. 


How  to  Use  the  Figures.  How  may 

Forecasted  Net  Sales  Expectancy  fig¬ 
ures  be  used?  A  hypothetical  case  will 
be  used  to  illustrate  the  answer  to  this 
question. 

Management  customarily  uses  a 
planned  sales  figure  on  which  to  base 
the  personnel  budget  and  other 
planned  phases  of  the  store’s  opera¬ 
tion.  This  planned  sales  figure  is  com¬ 
pared  with  the  planned  and  actual 
sales  figure  and  the  weather  of  the 
same  day  of  the  week  of  a  year  ago.  In 
Table  I  a  hypxithetical  example  is 
given  showing  planned  and  actual 
sales  and  the  weather  as  listed  in  the 
store’s  records  for  Monday,  March  5, 
1951;  and  the  planned  sales  for  Mon¬ 
day,  March  3,  1952  and  (as  soon  as  it 
can  be  secured)  the  forecasted  weather 
for  the  day. 

The  first  thing  to  be  noted  from 
Table  1  is  that  there  was  a  consider¬ 


able  discrepancy  between  the  planned] 
and  actual  sales  of  a  year  ago.  Wtj 
apparently  have  to  assume  that  the 
failure  to  reach  planned  sales  was  due 
entirely  to  the  bad  weather.  (It  mighi 
be  noted  here  in  passing  that  thk 
planned  sales  figure,  as  that  figure  iil 
arrived  at  in  many  stores,  is  essentiail)| 
the  same  as  the  term  “normal  sales”  21 
used  above.)  Now  looking  over  on  the 
right  side  of  Table  1  to  the  sales  and 
weather  data  applying  to  Monday, 


March  3,  1952,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  planned  sales  figure  for  that  day  is 
$100,000  and  that  the  weather  forecaa 
indicates  a  very  mild  day  for  that  time 
of  the  year.  In  view  of  the  expected 
mild  weather,  the  officials  of  the  store 
will  have  to  plan  on  actual  sales  in 
excess  of  the  planned  sales  for  the  day 
The  question  is,  of  course,  how  much 
more?  This  is  the  point  at  which  the 
store’s  own  expectancy  equation  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  its  own  normal  sales  figures. 
Let  us  assume  that  the  results  are  those 
shown  in  Table  2.  | 

In  Table  2  much  more  information 
is  given.  For  Monday,  March  5,  1951, 
a  Net  Sales  Expectancy  figure  ol 
$76,130  was  computed.  This  figure  i' 
the  planned  sales  figure  modified  by 
{Continued  on  page  55) 
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Table  2 


COMPARABLE  SALES  FIGURES  FOR  THE  FIRST  MONDAY  IN  MARCH  1951  AND  1952 

1951  1952 

(Monday,  March  5,  1951)  (Monday,  March  3,  1952) 


Plannod 

Saks 

Actual 

Saks 

Saks 

Expoctancy 

Index 

Net 

Sales 

Expectancy 

Observed 

Weather 

(optional 

entry) 

Planned 

Saks 

Forecasted 

Saks 

Expectancy 

Index 

Forecasted 

Net 

Saks 

Expectancy 

Forecasted 

Weather 

(optional 

entry) 

$100,000 

$80,000 

76.13% 

$76,130 

30  degrees  F., 

25  tnph, 
overcast, 

6.4"  snow. 
Precipitation:  .6 

$100,000 

105.45% 

$105,450 

50  degrees  F., 

4  mph.. 

Clear 
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Norfolk  poll  thowod  tocond  most  popular  footwro  of  the  Exhibit  to  bo  tho  atomic  attack  room  whoro  viowor*  witnoH  the  dostruction  of  an  imaginary  city. 


Alert  America! 


RETAILERS  ARE  INVITED  TO  HELP  THE  NATION  PREPARE  ITS  CIVIL  DEFENSE 


By  George  Hansen 

President,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association,  and  President,  Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston 


This  is  an  opportunity  for  stores  to  render  an  important  public 
service.  The  “Alert  America!^  program  provides  a  dramatic 
means  by  which  communities  everywhere  can  be  helped  to 
speed  their  lagging  Civil  Defense  preparations.  At  the  same 
time,  it  offers  a  framework  in  which  stores  can  familiarize  the 
public  with  their  own  Civil  Defense  precautions. 


¥  AST  Fall  I  was  invited  to  become 
^  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Valley  Forge  Foundation,  a  non¬ 
partisan,  non-sectarian,  non-profit  or¬ 
ganization  conducting  an  “Alert 
America”  Convoy  Campaign  in  behalf 
of  Civil  Defense  in  cooperation  with 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra¬ 
tion.  With  the  invitation,  I  also  re¬ 
ceived  a  statement  from  Kenneth  D. 
Wells,  President  of  the  Foundation, 


in  which  he  listed  the  following  seven 
facts  on  which  the  “Alerf  America” 
Program  is  based: 

Fact  I:  The  Soviet  Union  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  destruction  of  everything 
we  cherish— our  freedoms,  our  ideals, 
our  moral  standards,  our  religious  be¬ 
liefs. 

Fact  2:  The  Soviet  Union  has  a 
stockpile  of  atomic  bombs. 

Fact  3:  The  Soviet  Union  has  a 
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supply  of  long-range  bombers  that  can 
reach  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Fact  4:  General  Vandenberg  admits 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  air  attack  on 
this  country,  70  out  of  100  bombers 
would  get  through. 

Fact  5:  The  Hiroshima  bomb  in 
one  second  killed  or  severely  injured 
140,000  people. 

Fact  6:  .-\n  adequate  system  of  Civil 
Defense  can  cut  fatalities  in  half. 

Fact  7:  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett 
maintains  that  Civil  Defense  is  a  co¬ 
equal  partner  with  the  military  in  the 
defense  of  the  nation,  and  must  be¬ 
come  a  strong  co-equal  partner  if 
America  is  to  survive. 


In  the  face  of  these  facts  I  felt  there 
was  nothing  I  could  do  but  get  behind 
any  project  which  would  help  our  na- 
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Alert  America!  (Continued) 

tion  prepare  its  Civil  Defense.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  gladly  accepted  the  invitation  as 
an  individual  citizen  having  a  share 
in  our  national  defense;  as  a  business¬ 
man:  and,  as  the  President  of  the 
NRDGA,  an  association  of  patriotic 
Americans  sharing  my  feelings. 

It  was  also  with  these  facts  in  mind 
that  at  the  November  14,  1951  meet¬ 
ing,  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
NRDGA  discussed  the  “Alert  Ameri¬ 
ca”  Program  and  urged  all  members  to 
give  it  their  fullest  coop>eration  and 
support. 

The  Foundation’s  immediate  goals 
are  as  follows: 

1.  To  emphasize  the  fact  that  Civil 
Defense  is  the  constant  guardian  of  the 
American  Way  of  Life  based  on  a 
fundamental  belief  in  God,  on  com 
stitutional  government  designed  to 
serve  the  people,  and  our  indivisible 
bundle  of  political  and  economic 
rights. 

2.  To  help  awaken  all  Americans  to 
the  urgent  need  for  strong  civil  de¬ 
fense  and  to  encourage  each  to  enlist 
for  such  specialized  training  as  may  be 
possible. 

3.  To  help  inspire  in  all  Civil  De¬ 
fense  organizations  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  morale. 

4.  To  get  every  family,  factory, 
farm,  business  and  institution  in 
America  to  set  itself  up  as  a  citadel  of 
Civil  Defense,  working  in  full  coop¬ 
eration  with  local  Civil  Defense 
authorities. 

The  “Alert  America”  Program  of 
the  Valley  Forge  Foundation  is  drama¬ 
tized  by  a  series  of  especially  prepared 
educational  exhibits  which  are  tour¬ 
ing  the  United  States,  visiting  approxi¬ 
mately  100  cities,  by  means  of  three 
motorized  “Alert  America”  Convoys. 
Half  of  each  exhibit  drives  home  the 
reality  and  the  nature  of  the  threat 
that  faces  us  in  this  day  of  atomic,  bio¬ 
logical  and  chemical  warfare,  without 
resorting  to  the  hysterical  treatment. 
The  second  half  spells  out  specifically 
what  the  individual  citizen  can  do  to 
meet  this  threat,  and  how  Civil  De¬ 
fense  services  are  organized  at  the  state 
and  local  level  to  protect  our  com¬ 
munities. 

The  Exhibits  were  designed  by  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Burdick,  famed  designer  of 


the  Freedom  Train,  much  of  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair,  and  many  of  the 
spectacular  three-dimensional  displays 
in  large  railroad  stations  throughout 
the  country.  Some  of  the  most  proven 
effective  and  modern  display  tech¬ 
niques  went  into  the  preparation  of 
the  22  units,  which  range  from  multi¬ 
color  motion  pictures  of  actual  atomic 
explosions  to  the  mysterious  atomic 
attack  room— a  mock  air  raid  depiction 
of  the  devastation  which  would  be 
wrought  by  an  atomic  assault  on  a  typi¬ 
cal  American  city. 

Outside  the  main  Exhibit,  space  is 
provided -  additional  features  on 

Civil  EteJ^tfse.  Some  of  these,  donated 
by  gov^n.mept  agencies  and  private 
industry, 'v&tf  carried  in  the  Convoy, 
but  the  ma^ity  are  supplied  locally. 
The  emphasis  is  on  action  exhibits, 
many  operated  by  push-button  devices 
which  the  public  manipulates,  and  in¬ 
cluding  live  rescue  truck  demonstra¬ 
tions,  radiation  detection  equipment, 
and  exhibits  explaining  the  Civil  De¬ 
fense  tie-in  of  other  government  agen¬ 
cies.  A  display  of  guided  missiles  and 
material  on  atomic  energy  are  other 
attractions.  Locally  prepared  exhibits 
include  the  latest  fire-fighting  equip¬ 
ment,  demonstrations  for  first  aid  and 
rescue  methods,  and  samples  of  emer¬ 
gency  food  and  medical  supplies. 

The  arrival  of  the  “Alert  America” 
Convoy  in  each  city  is  the  highlight  of 
a  community  campaign  that  seeks  satu¬ 
ration.  Its  purpose  is  to  reach  every 
rhan,  woman  and  child  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  convince  them  that  Civil 
Defense  is  THEIR  responsibility— for 
their  own  survival  and  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  everything  they  hold  dear.  The 
community  campaign  is  directed  by  a 
large  and  representative  committee  of 
leading  citizens  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Civil  Defense  Director.  This 
Community  “Alert  America”  Commit¬ 
tee  is  responsible  for  obtaining  the 
maximum  participation  of  individu¬ 
als,  organizations,  and  media  in  all 
three  phases  of  the  local  program, 
which  are; 

(1)  The  advance  period  of  special 
publicity,  educational  and  promotion¬ 
al  events,  designed  to  arouse  the  great¬ 
est  possible  interest  in  the  forthcoming 
“.Alert  America”  Week  and  the  “Alert 


America”  Convoy.  j 

(2)  “Alert  America”  Week.  Thh 
period  includes  the  arrival  of  the  Con¬ 
voy  and  the  public  display  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  in  a  large  central  armory  or  ex¬ 
position  hall.  “Alert  America”  Week 
is  highlighted  by  a  series  of  special  dayi 
such  as  Convoy  Arrival  Day,  Women’s 
Day,  Veterans’  Day,  Merchants’  Day, 
First  Aid  Day,  etc. 

(3)  The  follow-up  educational  peri¬ 
od,  stressing  the  need  for  year-round 
supp>ort  of  Civil  Defense  to  protea 
our  freedoms  and  build  an  enduring 
peace. 

Not  since  World  War  II  have  stora 
had  such  an  opportunity  for  public 
service.  Store  owners  and  managers 
are  especially  well-qualified  to  provide 
the  leadership  that  such  a  gigantic 
community  program  will  require,  and 
stores  are  equipp>ed  to  give  the  type  of 
assistance  necessary  for  the  program’s 
success.  Good  will  for  stores  can  be 
created  through  active  participation 
in  the  community  program,  and  such 
a  demonstration  of  concern  for  the 
public  welfare  cannot  be  overrated  as 
an  answer  to  the  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda  that  vilifies  the  American  busi¬ 
nessman  as  a  scoundrel,  lacking  con¬ 
science  or  public  spirit. 

Store  owners  and  managers  in  each 
community  will  want  to  form  their 
own  “.Alert  America”  Committee  to 
co-ordinate  the  participation  of  all 
stores  in  the  community  program.  As  ' 
an  aid  for  this,  the  Valley  Forge  Foun¬ 
dation  has  prepared  a  special  kit  which 
includes  general  suggestions,  a  check 
list  of  f>ossible  activities,  suggested 
speeches,  and  an  advertising  packet. 
The  advertising  packet  was  prepared 
by  the  Advertising  Council,  which  has 
adopted  the  “Alert  America”  Program 
as  one  of  its  projects,  and  it  includes 
suggested  advertisements,  posters  and 
window  stickers.  It  will  be  through 
their  advertising  departments  that 
stores  will  be  able  to  give  the  most 
effective  support  to  the  “Alert  Ameri¬ 
ca”  Program.  Besides  sponsoring  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  local  newspapers  and 
over  radio  and  television  they  will  be 
able  to  prepare  special  counter  and  de¬ 
partment  displays. 

The  Valley  Forge  Foundation’s  new 
project  can  best  be  described  as  a  labor 
of  love.  Their  trustees  are  freely  do¬ 
nating  their  services,  resources  and  ex¬ 
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Senior  Editor  of  Readers  Digest; 
Rabbi  Norman  Salit,  Synagogue  Coun¬ 
cil  of  America;  Senator  Margaret 
Chase  Smith;  Monsignor  Paul  Tanner, 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Confer¬ 
ence;  Leo  Perliss,  CIO,  and  William 
Green  of  A.  F.  of  L. 

The  Valley  Forge  Foundation  is  a 
non-profit,  non-{x>litical,  non-sectarian 
public  service  foundation  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  who  as  private  citizens  are  work¬ 
ing  in  behalf  of  Civil  Defense  as  a  part 
of  the  total  defense  of  the  American 
Way  of  Life. 

A  four  part  report,  “How  to  Or¬ 
ganize  a  Civil  Defense  Program,” 
which  appeared  in  Stores  (June,  July, 
August  and  September  1951)  showed 
that  stores  are  already  aware  of  the 
need  for  Civil  Defense  and  are  prepar¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  threat  of  an  attack  on 
our  nation.  In  that  report,  however, 
there  was  repeated  reference  to  the 
hesitancy  of  stores  to  publicize  their 
Civil  Defense  preparations  for  fear 
that  such  publicity  would  “create  pub¬ 
lic  alarm  and  have  a  dampening  effect 
on  trade  in  the  downtown  area.”  Such 
a  reaction  is  not  unnatural,  but  the 
I  needs  of  Civil  Defense  promoted  un¬ 
der  the  “Alert  America”  Program  will 
dispel  any  fear  or  alarm  of  undesir¬ 
able  reaction  which  would  certainly 
ensue  if  the  stores  did  nothing  to  let 
the  public  know  of  the  steps  taken 
1  for  the  protection  of  all  by  Civil  De¬ 
fense.  This  will  be  jjossible  because 
with  every  group,  organization  and 
establishment  conducting  a  Civil  De¬ 
fense  drive,  attention  will  not  be 
focused  on  any  one  area  or  segment 
of  the  community  creating  harmful 
anxiety. 

Every  store  in  America  will  want  to 
lend  its  supjx>rt  to  the  “.Alert  .Ameri¬ 
ca”  Program,  for  an  “.Alert  .America”, 
through  a  strong  Civil  Defense,  will 
''  help  us  to  protect  onr  freedoms. 
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An  important  foaturo  of  the  "Alert  America"  Exhibit 
is  its  emphasis  on  the  power  of  American  ideals  to 
get  people  to  serve  in  Civil  Defense.  This  picture, 
from  the  preview  of  the  show  in  Norfolk  shows  Mr. 
Kenneth  D.  Wells,  President  of  the  Valley  Forge  Foun¬ 
dation,  the  sponsor  of  the  "Alert  America"  Exhibit, 
and  Patrick  Norton,  Business  Manager  of  the  Father 
Flanagan's  Beys  Heme,  discussing  the  famous  Credo 
of  the  American  way  of  life  with  a  group  of  young 
Americans.  Credo  was  most  popular  part  of  Exhibit. 
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Scene  in  the  "pay-off"  room  at  the  end  of  Exhibit, 
where  visitors  get  a  chance  to  sign  up  for  service 
in  Civil  Defense  community  work. 
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for  the  hundreds  of  retail  stores  using  the 
Recordak  Photographic  Billing  System 


Soles  checks  ore  photographed 
instantaneously  .  . .  for  a  fraction 
of  a  cent  apiece.  Total  cost  is  far 
outweighed  by  the  savings 
Recordak  Photographic  Billing 
brings  to  your  store. 


'R£C€I?DPI( 


{Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

Originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its  application  to  retailing 


'Recordak”  is  a  trade-mark 
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Bills  are  turned  out  on  schedule 

When  preparing  a  "charge”  customer’s  statement,  it’s 
merely  necessary  for  the  billing  clerk  to  list  the  sales  check 
totals,  credits,  and  returns  by  amount  only.  This  short  cut 
is  possible  because  the  sales  checks  and  other  media  are 
photographed  in  a  Recordak  Microfilmer  . . .  and  sent  out 
to  the  customer  with  the  simplified  statement. 

No  extra  help ...  or  costly  overtime 

With  Recordak  Photographic  Billing,  posting  operations 
are  reduced  85% — no  individual  purchases  to  describe 
...  no  tax  breakdowns  or  dates.  Consequently,  the  billing 
clerk’s  output  soars — peak  loads  are  taken  in  stride... and 
billing  machine  requirements  are  reduced  as  much  as  75%. 

Customer  questions  are  answered  in  advance 

The  original  sales  checks  enable  the  customer  to  recall 
purchases  immediately.  No  question  as  to  who  bought 
what .  .  .  when  .  .  .  and  where  the  merchandise  was  sent. 
Traffic  in  your  adjustment  department  is  thus  cut  to  a 
surprising  low.  Any  misunderstandings  are  settled  quickly 
because  the  photographically  accurate  and  complete  pic¬ 
ture  record  is  at  the  clerk’s  finger  tips — ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  review  in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader. 


*‘Make  Your  Sales  Checks  Work  For  You”  gives  you  the  story  on  the 
savings  realized  in  stores  of  every  size;  also  details  on  the  line  of 
Recordak  Microfilmers  now  offered  on  an  attractive  purchase 
or  rental  basis.  W  rite  today  for  your  free  copy. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company), 
444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Please  forward  a  copy  of  "Make  Your 
Sales  Checks  Work  For  You.” 


('.ompany. 


An  MP  Drawer-Type  Tray  Installation  at- 
James  McCreery  &  Co. 

5th  Ave.  at  34th  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 

Main  Floor  lingerie  Dept. 
Designer:  George  J.  Wells 


Although  sound  buying  is  the  most  important  element  in 
any  department,  improvements  in  operating  techniques 
must  result  in  added  profits. 
MP  DRAWER-TYPE  TRAY  installations  offer  unusual  profit 
possibilities  in  departmental  operation  .  .  .  Vastly  increased 
stock  and  display  space  as  against  conventional  installations 
ease  and  speed  in  the  sales  operation  with  fewer  lost  sales  .  .  . 
more  effective  inventory  control  ...  a  lowered  ratio  of  sales  help  to 
inventory  .  .  .  heightened  visual  appeal  of  merchandise  —  these  are 
the  invaluable  advantages  which  lead  to  their  continued  use  by  outstanding 

merchants,  store  architects  and  designers. 
You  may  wish  to  convert  your  existing  cases  to  MP  Drawer-Type  Tray  installations 
. . .  you  may  prefer  new  fixtures.  Either  way  costs  are  well  within  operating  budgets. 
For  lingerie,  blouses,  scarves,  haberdashery,  children's  apparel,  millinery  trimmings, etc. 


FOLDING 

GARMINT 

RACKS 

In  two  seconds, 
you  con  create 
needed  hanging  space  with 
MPFalding  Garment  Racks. 

When  no  longer  needed,  fold 
them  and  store  them  anywhere. 

They  collapse  ta  only  5W. 

MP  Rocks  are  not  ordinary  folding 
rocks.  Modern  design  .  .  .  fine 
cabinet  finishes  on  selected  ash, 
birch  or  maple  legs  to  match  your 
woodwork  .  .  .  and  our  famous 
Colorods  os  garment  rods  .  .  . 
combine  to  produce  a  superior, 
substantial  piece  of  furniture  that 
does  credit  to  the  most  outstanding 
store.  MP  Racks  will  not  tilt,  spreod 
or  wobble  under  the  heaviest  load. 
They  glamorize  merchandise  and 
cost  less  than  custom-made  racks  of 
comparable  quality. 

(Colorods  are  available  for  general 
garment  rod  use  in  14'  lengths  or  cut 
to  size.  Colors:  green  and  two  shades 
of  grey.  Samples  on  request.) 
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REPORTS,  TO  MANAGEMENT  ON 

THE  Sn^VERWARE 
DEPARTMENT 


department  store  that  looks  into  its 
^  silverware  opportunities  today  will 
find  the  prospect  exciting.  For  the  pub¬ 
lic's  interest  in  silver,  and  particularly 
in  sterling,  has  been  brought  up  to  boom 
pitch  as  a  result  of  skillful  promotional 
and  educational  efforts.  During  the  war, 
house-to-house  canvassers  educated  fac¬ 
tory.  families  to  the  heritage  value  of  sterling  flat- 
ware  ;  since  then.  Club  Plan  offers  have  educated  white 
collar  families  to  the  advantages  of  dollar-a-week 
purchasing  with  respect  to  silver.  At  the  same  time, 
the  magazines  have  been  teaching  women  in  every  com- 
mianity  and  every  income  bracket  the  value  of  lovely 
table  appointments.  Nor  have  teen-agers  been  over¬ 
looked;  educational  campaigns  and  special  promotions 
have  been  beamed  to  them  with  such  good  results  that 
the  magazine  Seventeen  says  one  in  three  of  its  young 
readers  has  already  made  a  start  on  her  silver. 

A  booming  market,  however,  is  like  a  boom  town. 
It  has  its  troubles.  Silverware  departments  have  com¬ 
petition  of  all  kinds  to  meet — competition  in  price, 
in  credit,  in  convenience  of  purchase,  in  prestige  of 
store  name.  On  a  standard  item  like  a  known  brand  of 
flatware,  the  department  store  is  likely  to  find  itself 
competing  with  the  credit  jeweler,  the  upstairs  dis¬ 
count  house,  the  house-to-house  canvasser,  and  the  fine 
jewelry  store  whose  impressive  label  can  be  had  on  gift 
merchandise  at  no  extra  cost.  In  some  cities,  a  self- 
service  apparel  store  may  take  on  a  line  of  plated 
flatware  and  promote  it  at  a  substantial  discount.  In 
other  cities,  competition  may  encourage  the  purchase 
of  plated  ware  on  the  same  easy  terms  that  by  now  are 
fairly  general  for  sterling. 

To  meet  such  diverse  kinds  of  competition,  the 
department  store  has  advantages  of  its  own.  In  the 
pages  that  follow,  STORES  presents  the  suggestions  of 
manufacturers,  buyers,  buying  offices,  and  publica¬ 
tions  as  to  how  the  department  store  can  make  the  most 
of  its  opportunities. 

A  market  for  silverware  is  waiting,  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  Itself  is  available.  Metal  shortages  will 
curtail  the  production  of  inexpensive  plated  ware  as 
1952  progresses,  but  the  better  grades  of  plated  ware 
are  expected  to  remain  in  good  supply,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  look  for  anything  but  ample  stocks  of 
sterling.  If  promotional  items  of  plated  ware  become 
scarce,  there  will  be  others  of  sterling,  or  sterling 
combined  with  china  or  glass,  which  will  respond  to 
imaginative  promotion. 


'  I  ^HERE  is  no  standard  pattern  for 
-*■  success  in  a  silverware  department, 
unless  courage,  interest,  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  one’s  place  in  the  commu¬ 
nity  add  up  to  a  pattern  of  operation. 

One  of  the  most  common  mistakes 
of  the  department  store  is  to  fail  to 
analyze  its  place  in  the  community 
with  respect  to  silverware.  In  apparel 
departments,  the  store  knows’ itself  to 
be  medium  priced,  or  high  fashion;  it 
also  knows  its  limitations.  Not  so  in 
silverware. 

How  Many  Patterns?  Large  depart¬ 
ment  stores  have  been  extremely  suc¬ 
cessful  in  playing  up  the  immense 
assortment  of  patterns  they  carry. 
Women  love  flatware  patterns,  know 
their  names,  select  the  ones  they  expect 
to  buy  long  before  they  select  their 
husbands  and  homes.  The  store  that 
has  every  pattern  has  something  for 
every  customer.  But  how  many  stores 
can  afford  an  inventory  of  such  pro¬ 
portions? 

Medium  sized  and  smaller  stores  are 
advised  to  choose  the  few  best  patterns 
for  their  clientele,  and  to  stock  these, 
carrying  only  token  assortments  of 
those  of  lesser  interest.  Even  at  that, 
many  buyers  protest  that  there  are  just 
too  many  patterns,  that  lines  should 
be  further  streamlined. 

Part  Time  Buyer.  Often  it  is  necessary 
for  management  to  assign  one  buyer  to 
several  departments,  silverware  among 
them.  On  the  basis  that  both  silver¬ 
ware  and  jewelry  are  made  of  precious 
metals,  the  jewelry  buyer  is  frequently 
asked  to  double  as  silverware  buyer. 
This  is  the  same  thinking  that  assigns 
piece  goods,  a  fashion  department,  to  a 
linens  and  domestics  buyer,  whose 
merchandise  is  also  made  of  textiles, 
but  who  may  not  know  or  care  what 
women  are  wearing  this  season. 

When  silverware  is  assigned  to  the 
buyer  of  a  fashion  department,  there 
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mated,  and  her  numbers  include  many  And  Ste 
women  who  have  sterling  and  also  buy  oftens  ^ 
plated  ware  as  a  second  set  for  every-  ments  < 
day  use.  Leaving  out  the  cheapest 
grades,  which  are  not  department  store 
merchandise  ordinarily,  and  which  are 
likely  to  be  very  scarce  soon,  there  is 
still  a  large  market  for  better  plated 
ware,  and  a  good  supply.  One  author¬ 
ity  estimates  that  twice  as  many  cus¬ 
tomers  buy  top  grade  plated  flatware 
as  buy  sterling. 

Those  who  hold  a  brief  for  plated 
flatware  jjoint  out  that  most  depart¬ 
ment  stores  devote  little  of  their  dis¬ 
play  and  less  of  their  advertising  to  it, 
and  yet  complain  that  it  doesn’t  sell! 

They  would  like  it  to  receive  at  least 
equal  emphasis  with  sterling,  and  they 
show  that  it  brings  a  better  markup 
(50  per  cent,  as  compared  with  40  and 
5  on  sterling)  and  entails  fewer  free 
services  than  sterling.  It  doesn’t  add 
up  to  so  much  in  dollars  or  glamour 
as  sterling,  but  it  does  represent  a  good 
number  of  customers.  The  department 
store,  they  say,  should  no  more  snub 
good  plated  flatware  than  it  should 
snub  good  budget  dresses. 
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Browsing  it  onceuragod  in  this  nowly  romodolod  deportmont  at  Gimbol't, 
Philadelphia;  vertical  flatware  display  shows  62  patterns  in  wall  cate. 


that  carries  the  very  finest  in  sterling- 
disregarding  the  fact  that  the  store’s 
clientele  may  be  in  a  somewhat  lower 
income  bracket  than  the  store’s  presi¬ 
dent.  Or,  if  the  store  does  have  the 
clientele  for  such  merchandise,  man¬ 
agement  may  not  readily  accept  the 
idea  of  slow  turnover,  quiet  surround¬ 
ings,  highly  trained  clerks,  and  the 
gradual  building  up  of  a  prestige  oper¬ 
ation.  It  takes  more  than  a  “So  be  it’’ 
to  develop  a  fine  silver  business. 

Another  frequent  error  occurs  when 
the  merchandise  manager  hears  of  a 
line  that  has  done  well  in  another 
store,  but  is  not  carried  in  his  own. 
Comes  a  ukase  to  the  buyer  to  get  that 
line,  or  else.  And  the  line  isn’t  always 
easy  to  get.  If  the  department  is  small 
and  neglected  and  in  an  out-of-the-way 
location,  some  of  the  finer  firms  don’t 
want  to  bother  opening  the  account. 
Others,  sensing  that  the  buyer  has 
orders  from  above,  will  insist  upon  an 
opening  order  of  such  proportions  that 
it  may  take  years  to  work  off  the  excess 
stock. 


is  a  tendency  to  make  the  silverware 
op>eration  a  purely  staple  one,  in  order 
to  leave  the  buyer  free  to  give  the  live¬ 
lier  department  his  full  attention.  But 
a  good  silverware  department  needs 
life  and  activity,  too.  Although  it  may 
take  longer  to  build  up,  and  may  have 
a  slower  turn  than  a  fashion  depart¬ 
ment,  it  has  opportunities  for  promo¬ 
tional  excitement.  A  buyer  who  is 
really  interested  in  silver  can  find 
plenty  of  hot  items-  to  exploit,  and  can 
move  them  by  the  thousands— provid¬ 
ed  he  is  sufficiently  interested  in  things 
for  the  home  to  recognize  the  full  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  an  item  when  he  sees  it. 
A  buyer  who  covers  linens,  or  china 
and  glass,  is  more  likely  than  a  fashion 
buyer  to  be  abreast  of  table  setting  and 
home  decoration  trends,  and  to  know 
how  to  make  the  silverware  depart¬ 
ment  of  his  store  the  first  place  to 
which  customers  will  turn.  Since  the 
buyer  is  not  superhuman,  he  can 
scarcely  do  his  best  work  for  silverware 
—or  for  any  other  department— if  he  is 
assigned  a  hodge-podge  of  unrelated 
departments. 


Don't  Snub  Plated.  Still  another  fault, 
sometimes  charged  to  management, 
and  sometimes  charged  to  the  buyer, 
is  a  tendency  to  be  dazzled  by  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  sterling  flatware,  and  to  over¬ 
look  the  customer  who  wants  plated 
ware.  She  is  some  13  times  as  numer¬ 
ous  as  the  sterling  customer,  it  is  esti- 


Too  Much  Management.  Like  every 
other  department,  silverware  often 
complains  that  it  hasn’t  management’s 
interest.  Sometimes,  however,  buyers 
learn  to  wish  management  would  look 
the  other  way.  A  common  error  is  for 
management  to  insist  on  a  department 


Rilco-KumUr,  Daytea,  Ohio,  displays  its  flan 
by  brand,  with  flv«  plac*  sattings  in  nach  of 
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iiany  And  Stainless  Steel.  Another  item  that 
5  buy  I  oftens  gets  the  brush-off  from  depart- 
ivery- 1  ments  dazzled  by  sterling  is  stainless 
apest  I  steel  flatware.  Most  silverware  depart- 
store  I  ments  leave  it  to  housewares  to  handle 
h  are  1  this  merchandise,  yet  it  has  come  up 
ere  is  tremendously  in  styling  and  prestige 
lated  since  the  days  when  it  was.  strictly  for 
ithor-  picnics.  In  their  pre-Christmas  ads, 
f  cus-  two  New  York  sp>ecialty  shops  were 
tware  offering  six-piece  place  settings  in 
stainless  steel— one  at  $8  a  setting,  and 
ilated  one  at  $18.  In  department  stores,  only 
;part-  one  in  four  has  stainless  flatware  in  the 
r  dis-  1  silverware  department  as  well  as  in 
to  it,  housewares, 
sell! 

least  Location.  The  story  used  to  be  that  if 
[  they  !  you  had  a  quality  op>eration,  you  put 
irkup  silverware  upstairs,  in  p>eace  and  quiet; 

)  and  ‘  if  you  handled  cheaper  goods,  you 
•  free  1  stuck  to  the  main  floor  and  plenty 
t  add  j  of  traffic.  Today,  the  thinking  has 
mour  I  changed,  and  plenty  of  high  quality 
good  f  stores  have  silverware  right  on  the 
ment  !  main  floor;  one  of  the  top  quality  de¬ 
snub  I  partment  stores  has  its  silverware  on 
lould  I  the  main  floor,  and  so  set  up  that  cus- 

1  tomers  can  see  the  displays  from  the 

I 

I 


its  11^  mit  on  thn  wall.  Shalf  ond  tabU  displays  an* 
•ach  tf  irag*  browsing. 


Quality  tilvorwaro  on  tho  main  floor.  At  Hallo's,  Clovoland,  tbo 
passorby  gats  lino  viaw  of  dopartmant's  displays  from  tho  stroat. 


Street,  day  and  night.  A  fairly  ideal 
main  floor  set-up  provides  alcoves  for 
sterling  and  plated  flatware,  but  ex¬ 
poses  the  rest  of  the  department  to  all 
the  traffic  and  buying  impulses  that 
come  along. 

For  silverware,  essentially,  is  a  gift 
department,  and  impulse  sales  multi¬ 
ply  when  traffic  increases.  Few  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store  have  gift  merchan¬ 
dise  at  so  wide  a  range  of  prices— from 
under  a  dollar  to  as  far  up  as  one 
wants  to  go.  People  shop  for  bridge 
prizes,  hostess  gifts,  birthday,  wedding 
and  anniversary  presents  the  year 
around.  If  the  silverware  department 
is  in  the  line  of  march,  and  has  lively 
and  varied  displays,  it  is  bound  to  get 
its  share. 

In  the  selection  of  gift  and  novelty 
items,  the  silverware  buyer  can,  but 
often  doesn’t,  take  a  lesson  from  ready- 
to-wear.  He  can  keep  his  inventories 
low  and  his  Unit  sales  high  by  selecting 
coordinated  items  —  creamers,  sugars^ 
trays,  gravy  boats,  for  instance,  that 
are  the  equivalent  of  match  mates  in 
sp>ortswear.  If  his  $5^and  $10  items  are 
related  in  styling,  the  ctfetomer  can 
assemble  a  group  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sive  gift  at  whatever  price  she  wants 
to  pay. 


terns  to  canvassers,  discount  houses, 
credit  jewelers,  and  department  stores. 
So  prevalent  is  the  discount  that  a  sur¬ 
vey  made  in  Cleveland  last  year  for  the 
Jewelers’  Circular- Keystone  showed 
that  one  family  in  every  five  had 
bought  silver  at  a  discount.  Not  a  sale, 
a  discount. 

To  meet  this  competition,  some  de¬ 
partment  stores  concentrate  their  best 
efforts  on  lines  that  use  selective  dis¬ 
tribution;  others  import  English  or 
Swedish  merchandise  in  order  to  have 
something  that  isn’t  all  over  town. 
One  buyer,  playing  more  or  less  a  lone 
hand,  keeps  pointing  out  to  manufac¬ 
turers  of  flatware  that  the  discount 
house  merely  accepts  orders,  but  the 
department  store,  given  any  encour¬ 
agement,  creates  demand  by  active 
promotion.  And  to  prove  his  point, 
he  keeps  finding  new  items  that  lend 
themselves  to  promotion,  and  then 
promotes  them  so  successfully  that  the 
market  talks  in  awed  tones  about  the 
results.  To  manufacturers  who  want 
to  know  why  he  doesn’t  put  some  of 
the  same  effort  behind  their  lines,  he. 
explains  that  his  salespeople  have  no 
heart  to  push  the  stuff  when  they  know 
that  a  discount  ojierator  is  likely  to 
contact  the  customer  even  on  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor  and  offer  to  get  it  whoJesale. 


Cut  Price  Competitors.  Some  makers 
of  silver  do  not  care  wKp  sells  their 
merchandise;  they  give  the  same  pat¬ 


Display.  Silverware  doesn’t  need  an 
elaborate  background  —  just  a  dark 
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Mer«  than  15,000  viMtor*  cam*  to  th«  auditorium  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
Company,  Detroit,  during  the  store's  silver  shew,  held  during  the  week 
of  F^ruory  5,  1951.  Featured  were  16  educational  displays  and  32 
table  settings.  Tables  were  designed  and  set  by  women's  clubs  and  by 
the  high  schools  of  Detroit  and  vicinity.  Manufacturers,  too,  cooperated. 
Additional  tables  were  set  in  the  silverware  and  linen  departments. 


cloth  over  boards,  say  some  authorities^ 
—but  it  does  need  display.  For  flatH 
ware,  counters  set  up  in  a  hollow 
square  are  recommended,  so  that  thej 
customer  has  a  large  area  for  browsing,, 
while  the  salesperson  has  little  dis-' 
tance  to  cover.  Eye-level  vertical  as-i 
sortment  displays,  to  call  attention  to 
the  counter,  are  also  recommended. 

For  holloware,  wall  display  is  liked, 
and  tables  out  in  the  open.  No  one 
has  a  good  word  to  say  for  the  museum  ! 
type  of  display,  with  the  holloware 
hidden  behind  glass.  Silverware  cus¬ 
tomers,  like  those  in  dress  departments, 
like  to  see  and  touch  the  merchandise, 
and  the  closer,  it  is  brought  to  them, 
the  more  likely  they  are  to  buy.  The 
threat  of  stock  shortages  is  not  consid¬ 
ered  serious  in  relation  to  the  im¬ 
proved  sales. 


Promotions.  With  girls  tending  to  , 
marry  young,  and  to  select  their  silver¬ 
ware  pattern  even  younger,  a  good 
deal  of  promotional  effort  in  flatware 
is  beamed  toward  the  teen-agers;  their 
magazine.  Seventeen,  in  fact,  is  said  to 
carry  more  silverware  advertising  than 
any  other  publication. 

Falling  in  line  with  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  efforts  to  woo  the  teens,  some 
jewelers  now  invite  high  school  gradu¬ 
ates  to  come  in  and  select  their  sterling 
pattern.  In  return  for  supplying  her 
name,  address,  and  preference,  the 
young  girl  receives  the  gift  of  a  tea¬ 
spoon  in  her  pattern.  The  maker  of 
one  line  even  provides  a  pin  in  the 
shape  of  a  teaspoon,  for  the  retailer  to 
present  to  the  customer  who  has  select¬ 
ed  her  pattern. 

Department  stores  have  not  taken 
up  the  teaspoon  promotion,  but  some 
of  them  have  made  a  good  start  at 
courting  the  teens  in  other  ways.  One 
Southern  store  recently  ran  a  table¬ 
setting  contest  for  teens.  Each  table 
was  sef  by  a  high-school  class,  and  the 
judges  included  a  few  school  officials— 
a  procedure  that  won  the  store  plenty 
of  publicity  in  school  publications. 
Parents  and  friends,  of  course,  came  to 
view  the  tables,  and  the  results  were 
reported  excellent  in  every  way. 

Table-setting  contests  are,  of  course, 
not  only  for  the  young.  A  competition 
among  women’s  clubs  is  another  good 
standby;  so  is  almost  any  exhibit  of 
table-settings  or  lecture  on  the  subject. 


«n«T 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


I  TRAFFIC: 


THE  DEPARTMB^  STORE  IS  CONSIDERED  A  NATURAL  FOR  SILVERWARE  BUSINESS, 
BUT  THERE  ARE  DEPARTMENTS  THAT  HAVE  BY  NO  MEANS  REACHED  THEIR  FULL 
POTENTIAL  THE  FORMULA  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  OPERATION  LOOKS  LIKE  THIS: 


i-  Essentially  a  gift  depar^ent,  silverware  needs  all  the  impulse 
;  business  it  can  get.  A  traffic  spot  is  vital  for  all  grades  of  silver; 
the  quiet  for  flatware  selection  can  be  provided  through  alcoves, 
even  on  the  main  floor. 

DISPLAY:  ^ 

I  People  like  to  choose  flatware  from  ossortment  displays;  hollo- 
ware,  from  open  displays.  Elaborate  backgrounds  ore  not  needed. 

MERCHANDISING: 

I  Each  store  has  its  own  niche  in  the  community;  a  good  silverware 
department  tailors  its  merchandising  policy  to  fit  that  niche,  not 
to  fit  the  size  or  price  levels  of  some  other  store.  The  prestige  of 
top  grade  sterling  is  for  some;  but  no  department  should  be 
blind  to  the  market  for  plated  flatware,  -stainless  steel,  and  gifts 
for  less  than  five  dollars. 

c  CONSISTENT  PROMOTION: 

^  Silverware  is  no  Christmas-only  department.  There  are  marriages, 
birthdays,  anniversaries,  all  year;  there  is  no  closed  season  for 
i  buying  hostess  gifts  or  things  for  the  home.  To  make  the  de¬ 


partment  gift  headquarters,  prestige  events  ore  needed,  plus 
(Consistent  promotion  of  hot  Hems.  Advertising  should  be  given 
to  hollowore,  inexpensive  novelties,  and  plated  flatware,  as  well 
os  to  sterling  flatware. 

CREDIT  POUCYt 

Long-term  credit  is  essential  in  selling  silvei^  particularly  sterling 
flatware.  The'cKib  plan  has  proved  itself  even  In  some  of  the 
finest,  most  sedate  department  stores. 

SPECIAL  GROUPS: 

Schoolgirls,  business  women,  matrons,  ore  all  interested  in  silver, 
and  should  be  reached  through  occasional  events.  Brides  are 
especiatty  important,  and  the  bridal  secretary  who  takes  an 
interest  in  silver  can  steer  a  world  of  business  into  the  department, 

BUYER: 

A  buyer  who  knows  and  loves  silver  can  handle  the  silverware 
department  and  others,  too;  a  buyer  who  simply  has  silver  thrust 
upon  him  as  an  added'  burden  is  not  likely  to  do  much  more  than 
mark  time. 
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The  magazines  are  particularly  help¬ 
ful  here,  as  they  will  often  send  an 
editor  to  participate.  Manufacturers, 
too,  offer  help,  even  to  providing  a 
blueprint  of  the  event  for  the  store’s 
guidance. 

Silver  Parade.  Partly  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  house-to-house  canvassers, 
and  partly  to  remind  customers  that 
silver  can  be  purchased  for  gifts  or  for 
personal  use  the  year  around,  the 
Jewelry  Industry  Council  has  for  the 
past  five  years  sponsored  a  national 
Silver  Parade:  in  1952,  it  is  scheduled 
for  April  24  to  May  3.  Participants  in 
the  event  are  mostly  jewelry  stores,  and 
some  department  stores.  Participation 
can  take  the  form  of  an  ad,  a  display, 
a  window— anything  to  join  forces  with 
the  rest  of  the  community  in  high¬ 
lighting  silver. 

One  or  two  stores  have  silver  parades 
all  their  own.  In  the  middle  west,  a 
department  store  annually  devotes  all 
its  windows  to  silverware,  shows  silver 
all  along  its  main  floor  aisle,  and  spots 
silverware  displays  around  its  upp>er 
floors.  The  event  lasts  a  week,  and 
boosts  both  silverware  and  the  store. 


Preparations  are  made  well  in  ad¬ 
vance,  even  to  sending  the  store’s  dis¬ 
play  director  East,  to  visit  manufac¬ 
turers  and  collect  ideas  and  materials. 

One  of  the  department  store’s  great¬ 
est  assets  is  seldom  used  in  behalf  of 
the  silverware  department— its  facili¬ 
ties  for  joint  promotions  involving  two 
or  more  departments.  In  a  group  of 
typical  stores  queried  in  connection 
with  this  study,  barely  two  in  every  five 
had  participated  recently  in  a  joint 
promotion  with  china  and  glass;  only 
one  in  eight  had  joined  forces  with 
another  department  in  the  home  fur¬ 
nishings  group.  Bridal  promotions, 
however,  were  fairly  common,  and  one 
silverware  department  in  three  report¬ 
ed  participating  in  a  recent  storewide 


WEDDING  ANNIVERSARIES 
Newest  anniversary  gift  list,  adopt¬ 
ed  in  1948  and  sponsored  by  Jewel¬ 
ry  Industrial  Council,  features  home 
gifts  for  early  years.  Silver  is  listed 
for  fifth,  sixteenth,  and  twenty- 
fifth  anniversaries.  Giveaway  book¬ 
let  suggesting  appropriate  gifts  can 
be  bought  from  the  Council. 


bridal  gift  and  trousseau  event. 

Bridal  Registry.  Service  to  the  bride  is 
a  forte  of  the  department  store.  Al¬ 
though  jewelers,  too,  have  bridal  serv¬ 
ice  and  invite  brides  to  register  their 
silver  patterns,  the  department  store 
is  in  a  jxjsition  to  do  a  far  more  com¬ 
plete  job.  With  a  registry  of  the  type 
recommended  by  Bride’s  Magazine, 
for  instance,  the  bridal  secretary  not 
only  records  the  bride’s  preference  in 
silver,  but  she  also  keeps  track  of  what 
has  been  bought,  what  gifts  have  been 
spoken  for,  and  which  ones  remain  to 
be  purchased.  And  she  does  this,  not 
only  for  silver,  but  for  china,  glass, 
linens,  and  the  girl’s  personal  trous¬ 
seau.  Figures  kept  by  one  such  bridal 
counselor  show  that  silverware  ac¬ 
counted  for  almost  one-fifth  of  the 
volume  resulting  from  her  efforts  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  half  of  last  year.  It’s  a 
f>oint  to  remember  if  a  store’s  bridal 
secretary  gets  so  wrapf>ed  up  in  the 
ready-to-wear  end  of  her  job  that  she 
ignores  home  furnishingsl 

Little  or  no  effort  is  made  by  stores 
to  publicize  the  size  of  their  bridal 
registry  lists  or  to  follow  up  on  cus- 
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Above.  BloemingdaU'*,  Now  York,  cembinos  education  and  fashion  in 
its  displays.  Along  the  wall  is  a  "From  Fingers  to  Forks"  display,  trac¬ 
ing  the  evolution  of  our  present-day  flatware.  The  tables  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  show  silver  in  all  its  glory,  os  settings  use  both  flatware  and 
holloware,  in  conjunction  with  appropriate  china,  glass  and  table  cloths. 


Below.  A  prize-winning  table  in  the  contest  run  by  Davison-Poxon, 
Atlanta,  for  high  school  home  economics  classes,  as  part  of  the  Teen 
Week  it  ran  last  April  with  the  cooperation  of  Seventeen  Magazine. 
Event  got  big  turnout  of  teens,  teachers,  parents;  publicity  in  schools 
and  newspapers.  Sales  and  inquiries  in  silver  department  increased. 


J' 


tomers  who  have  registered  their  sil¬ 
verware  patterns.  One  store  in  six,,i 
among  those  contacted  in  connection  i 
with  this  study,  reptorted  consistent] 
follow-up:  most  of  the  others  follow  up 
only  occasionally,  if  at  all.  Yet  there  | 
is  a  vast  backlog  of  business  awaiting  ! 
such  efforts  to  reach  it;  during  the  war,| 
when  sterling  flatware  production  wasjj 
limited  to  a  few  essential  pieces,  many  I 
women  set  up  housekeeping  with  just| 
these  basic  items.  Since  then,  there  has  j 
been  no  really  strong  effort  to  promote 
continuation  settings,  serving  pieces,ii 
and  holloware  to  complement  these^l 
skeleton  sets  of  flatware. 

Credit.  It’s  a  rare  retailer  who  will 
shrug  off  the  importance  of  credit  in 
selling  silverware;  most  buyers  agree 
that  it  is  essential  to  have  facilities  for 
long-term  credit;  most  of  them,  too, 
offer  club  plans  for  the  purchase  of' 
sterling  flatware.  Given  a  customerij 
who  wants  sterling  but  can’t  afford  a 
complete  service  immediately,  three' 
out  of  four  buyers  suggest  deferred;] 
payments.  Some  make  the  alternative 
suggestion  that  she  buy  only  a  starter  ^ 
set  of  sterling;  others  work  out  a  plan^ 
for  piecemeal  buying;  a  very  few 
switch  her  to  plated  ware. 

Occasional  buyers  feel  that  they  have 
been  pushed  into  the  club  plan,  and 
that  when  they  offer  sterling  at  so 
much  a  week,  nothing  down,  and  let’s 
not  even  mention  the  total  price— well, 
they  feel  they  are  working  to  bring  in'  1 
a  customer  who  is  not  really  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  customer.  There  ^re  othen 
who  feel  that  the  silverware  depart¬ 
ment  should  have  its  own  credit  jX)li- 
cies,  more  liberal  than  the  rest  of  the  ^ 
store,  if  need  be.  But  there  is  no  argu¬ 
ment  from  anyone  about  the  ability  of 
long-term  credit  to  sell  sterling;  somef 
manufacturers  would  like  to  see  it  ex-il 
tended  to  plated  flatware,  too,  but  sos 
far  only  the  credit  jewelers  seem  to  be  ' 
interested. 

In  one  store,  the  buyer  makes  a’ 
point  of  switching  club  plan  prosp>ectSj| 
to  a  layaway  plan,  which  they  like  asi 
well.  In  their  eagerness  to  comp>etep 
in  credit  with  other  outlets,  many  de-| 
partment  stores  have  forgotten  that  j 
the -engaged  girl  may  be  choosing  her'j 
silver  months  before  she  actually  needs;] 
it,  and  that  she  is  just  as  happy  to  leave  ii 
it  at  the  stofe  while  she  pays  for  it. 
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IMPORTED  FROM  SWEDEN! 


THt  p*rf«et  tekart  . .  vtdH  but  ^ 
pint!  Eaquis^  littti  forks  for  picklos. 
Iimons,  cmipos . . .  tiny  speem  for  coffot. 


Above.  Imports  of  Swedish  plated  flatware  lend  tki 
selves  readily  to  promotion,  even  when  the  store  is 
in  a  city  with  large  Swedish  population.  Here,  U 
burgh's,  of  Washingon,  offers  50-cent  items,  tuggeil 
many  occasions  for  their  purchase— shower  gifts,  oi 
versary  remembrances,  thank-you  gifts,  and  birthdi 
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Left.  In  this  bridal  ad,  Hochschild,  Kohn,  of  flal'imei 
talks  about  silver,  and  also  reminds  its  customers  of 
gift  registry  service,  whereby  the  bride  indicates  1 
preference,  and  her  friends  come  in,  look  over  I 
things  she  wants,  and  indicate  the  items  they  are  bi 
ing  for  her.  Nice  for  the  bride,  her  friends,  osd 
natchl— the  store. 
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Salesmanship.  As  in  so  many  depart¬ 
ments,  selling  is  a  weak  link  in  silver¬ 
ware.  The  department  store’s  compet¬ 
itors  are  not  much  better  off;  there  are 
plenty  of  good  jewelry  stores  in  which 
the  salesclerk’s  entire  sales  effort  con¬ 
sists  of  naming  the  price.  In  order  to 
step  up  the  quality  of  retail  selling, 
the  Sterling  Silversmiths  Guild  sent  a 
course  in  salesmanship  on  tour  last 
year,  and  got  an, 'eager  resjwnse  from 
department  stores.  Individual  manu¬ 
facturers,  too,  have ‘  tackled  the  train¬ 
ing  problem,  and  have  produced  ex¬ 
cellent  manuals  not  only  on  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  also  on  the  opieration 
of  the  department. 

A  common  fault  among  retail  sales¬ 


people  is  their  failure  to  appreciate 
fine  silver  and  their  consequent  un¬ 
willingness  to  show  merchandise  be¬ 
yond  the  reach  of  their  own  pockets. 
One  buyer  gets  around  this  difficulty 
by  staffing  his  department  with  older 
people  who  know  and  appreciate  sil¬ 
ver;  at  Christmas,  he  places  a  young¬ 
ster  next  to  each  elderly  salesperson  to 
fetch  and  carry  and  write  out  the  sales 
check.  Another  buyer  somehow  talked 
his  store  into  paying  such  high  salar¬ 
ies  that  he  has  men  on  his  staff  who  are 
of  buyer  caliber.  They  earn  as  much 
as  a  lesser  buyer  would,  and  they  pro¬ 
duce  so  well  that  the  department’s 
selling  cost  percentage  stays  low. 

Flexibility  in  selling  procedure  is,  of 


course,  rare  in  the  department  store, 
but  where  it  has  been  applied,  results 
justify  it.  One  store  in  the  Southwest 
makes  a  point  of  giving  the  customer 
complete  service;  if  she  isn’t  sure  the 
article  will  look  well  in  her  home,  then 
the  salesman,  the  customer,  and  the 
merchandise  all  get  into  a  taxi  and  try 
out  the  effect  in  her  home.  Some 
jewelers  have  done  a  magnificent  job 
of  selling  in  fhe  home,  but  when  a  de- 
.'partment  store  tries  it— and  succeeds!— 
that’s  news. 
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Dealer  Aids.  To  supplement  the  retail 
sales  effort,  manufacturers  offer  count¬ 
er  cards,  displays,  and  fixtures  to  re¬ 
tailers— some  free,  some  for  sale.  Some 
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Finc«t  Community  S 1 1 
8.50  t-piree  place  tatting 


Join  the  lucky  ones!  It's  so  eisy  to  own  Community  sit* 
verplite . . .  Start  now  by  buying  individual  place  settings 
Or  give  aqy  of  the  four  lovely  patterns  as  a  gift.  It's  not 
too  early  to  start  shopping  for  Christmas . . .  it's  never  too 
early  to  shop  for  Community  silverplatel 


Silver,  Basement 


Ifere’s  tht  tiloer  you  get  for 


t—t  piece  place  eettlmpi 
(i  teaepoona,  I  eoup  »poon 
7  knife,  1  fork,  1  relad  fork) 
t  oerviny  tpoona 
1  butter  knUt 
1  uigar  epoon 


*  U  you  purehate  S  place 
oettinge  plue  4  extra  eerving 
pleeet,  you  receive  in 
addUion  AT  SO  EXTRA  COST 
tkia  beautiful  anti-tarhiak 
cheat  rolued  at  ItJt! 


(beve.  Here  the  ploce^lting  idea  b  used  to  tell  plated 
ktware.  In  this  ad,  the  basement  silverware  depart- 
eaiit  of  Bowman's,  Harrisburg,  offers  plated  settings 
$B.S0  each,  and  sets  a  price  of  $74.50  on  a  service 
far  eight,  chest  included.  Note  the  moil  order  coupon 
and  reminder,  in  this  October  ad,  of  Christmas  gift 


Bght.  Pogue's,  Cincinnati,  was  one  of  the  department 
Peres  to  join  the  1951  Silver  Parade,  sponsored  by  the 
Iiwelry  Industry  Council  as  post-Easter  promotion.  Ad 
botures  both  flatware  and  holloware,  invites  use  of 
lift  registry,  and  reminds  customers  that  sterling  can 
be  bought,  up  to  12  settings  at  once,  paying  for  one 
Nlling  a  month. 


of  the  more  forward-looking  houses 
have  assortment  display  units,  self¬ 
selection  fixtures,  gift-packaged  items, 
dispenser  displays,  and  other  devices 
to  encourage  the  customer  to  sell  her¬ 
self.  Others  have  traveling  displays 
and  exhibits  that  are  virtually  pack¬ 
aged  promotions,  including  coordinat¬ 
ed  advertising,  window  and  interior 
display  materials.  Not  all  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  is  pushed  on  the  department 
store,  since  many  department  stores 
are  anything  but  receptive  to  material 
originating  with  the  manufacturer. 
But  if  a  spiecial  event  or  a  remodeling 
job  is  in  the  offing,  it  is  worth  any  buy¬ 
er’s  while  to  review  what  his  principal 
resources  have  to  offer. 
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PUNCHED-CARD  ACCOUNTING 
in  Heady ~to-Wear  Control 


If  the  card  is  for  a  coat,  when  that 
coat  is  received  the  card  is  pulled  from 
the  on-order  tub  and  is  then  punched 
with  a  “month-season”  coding;  the 
size,  and  the  “batch”  serial  number. 
Then  it  starts  its  journey  to  the  on- 
hand  tub.  On  its  way,  it  is  run  through 
the  tabulator  and  a  perforated  price 
tag  is  printed,  showing  the  price,  de¬ 
partment,  serial  number,  size  and  sea¬ 
son,  manufacturer  and  style. 

No  More  Unauthorized  Markdowns 

These  price  tags  are  in  continuous 
sheets,  printed  automatically  on  the 
tabulator  at  the  rate  of  80  double  tags 
a  minute.  It  requires  only  ten  min¬ 
utes  to  an  hour  of  elapsed  time  from 
the  receipt  of  the  merchandise  to  the 
delivery  of  the  double  tag  to  the  prop 
er  department. 

In  the  past,  Kaufmann’s  suffered 


A  punched  pasteboard  representing  each 
unit  of  stock  gives  Kaufmann's  real  con* 
trol  over  ready-to-wear  ...  on  purchasing, 
inventory  control,  sales  reports,  price  tag 
printing  and  markdown  protection. 
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chase  order.  Each  card  is  punched 
with  date  of  order,  due  date,  order 
number,  department  number,  class  of 
merchandise,  manufacturer  number, 
style  number,  cost  and  retail.  These 
cards  are  then  listed  to  prepare  a  buy¬ 
er’s  report  which  is  a  summary  of  the 
buyer’s  trip. 

These  cards  are  then  put  in  the  on- 
order  tub,  which  represents  garments 
on  order  from  some  3,000  manufactur¬ 
ers  for  the  32  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  store. 


/CONTROL  is  the  first  word  in  the 
management  vocabulary  of  Kauf- 
mann  Department  Stores,  Inc.  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  It  'is  used  there  with  most 
everything  about  their  operations— 
inventory,  sales  control,  purchasing, 
pricing  and  markdowns,  and  account¬ 
ing.  It  means  exactly  what  it  says,  and 
something  more;  It  stands  for  their 
Tabulating  Department  and  their 
punch-card  system. 

In  Kaufmann’s  application  of 
punched-card  accounting  to  ready-to- 
wear  control,  unit  cards  are  punched 
from  the  purchase  order  as  it  is  made 
up;  then  placed  in  an  “on-order”  tub 
file.  When  the  garment  is  received  at 
the  store  the  card  representing  this 
garment  is  pulled,  the  garment  price 
tag  is  written,  and  the  card  is  put  in 
the  “on-hand”  tub.  When  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  sold,  the  same  card  is 
pulled  from  that  tub  and  used  in  the 
tabulation  of  sales  and  credits. 

That  is  the  essence  of  the  method. 
In  addition,  these  cards  perform  in  a 
hundred  ways  to  give  a  constant  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  what,  when,  where,  how— 
and  age— of  Kaufmann  ready-to-wear 
merchandise. 

With  a  punched  card  for  every  unit 
on  order,  in  stock  and  sold,  the  auto¬ 
matic  tabulation  of  all  reports  is  a 
high-sjseed  operation  providing  unit 
inventory  control  and  the  full  statisti¬ 
cal  data  for  sales  control. 
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What  the  Cards  Do 

When  each  buyer  returns  from  a 
buying  trip  and  places  his  formal 
orders  with  the  manufacturers,  a  card 
is  punched— for  each  item  on  each  pur 


Sine*  1936  Kaufmann't  hat  uMd  Ramingten  Rand't  punched-card  accounting  machines.  Shewn 
above  are  the  punched  detail  card  prepared  for  each  unit;  the  perforated  price  tag  produced 
from  the  unit  card,  and  the  summary  card  which  is  the  basis  of  weekly,  monthly  and  seasonal  reports. 
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both  from  errors  in  marking  merchan¬ 
dise,  which  resulted  in  book  inventory 
shortages  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
from  unauthorized  markdowns.  Any¬ 
one  with  a  markdown  printing  device 
could  alter  merchandise  values  to  the 
tune  of  thousands  of  dollars,  without 
management  knowing  it  until  it  was 
too  late.  A  positive,  authorized  price 
tag,  automatically  printed  on  the  tabu¬ 
lator  from  the  unit  inventory  punched- 
cards  and  attached  to  each  garment  on 
sale,  eliminates  this  danger.  The  orig¬ 
inal  price  tag  is  required  to  locate  the 
serial  number  before  the  unit  inven¬ 
tory  card  can  be  found  in  the  on-hand 
tub. 

When  the  coat  is  sold,  one  part  of 
the  price  tag  is  removed  and  returned 
to  the  merchandise  unit  control. in  the 
tabulating  department.  The  unit  card 
is  then  pulled  from  the  on-hand  file 
and  punched  with  date  sold.  Cards 
representing  garments  sold  are  then 
listed  on  the  tabulator,  first  by  price 
line  and  class  and  then  by  manufactur¬ 
er  and  style  number.  These  daily  sales 
reports  are  usually  in  the  buyers’ 
hands  by  the  afternoon  of  the  day  fol¬ 
lowing  the  date  of  sale. 

When  these  daily  listings  of  sales 
and  credits  are  made  up,  a  summary 
card  is  automatically  produced  for  a 
weekly  report.  This  weekly  report  is 
tabulated  for  each  department  show¬ 
ing  the  sales  in  units  and  dollars,  the 
department,  class  of  merchandise,  re¬ 
tail  price,  units  on-order  and  on-hand, 
and  the  dollar  investment  on-order 
and  on-hand.  Sub-totals  are  shown  of 
the  units  sold,  dollar  sales,  on-order 
and  on-hand  and  investment. 

The  summary  card  then  goes  to 
make  up  a  monthly  sales  analysis  for 
each  department.  This  analysis  shows 
the  sales  by  department,  class,  retail 
price,  units  of  retail,  total  units  of 
class,  and  retail  value  or  class.  All  de¬ 
partments  have  a  complete  check  of 
all  merchandise  on  their  counters  or 
racks  without  having  to  examine  them, 
and  a  lot  of  work  and  lost  time  is 
eliminated. 

Extra  Aides  Eliminated 

For  some  time  six  of  Kaufmann’s 
departments  used  an  extra  crew  of 
clerical  workers  for  sales  analyses  of 
mens’  ready-to-wear  merchandise.  A 
comparison  between  the  manual  meth- 


REPORTS  ISSUED  BY  KAUFMANN'S 
TABULATING  UNIT  CONTROL  SECTION 


Daily 


Weekly 


Monthly 


Seasonal 


Listing  of  Gross  Soles  by  Manufacturer  and  Style. 

Sales  by  merchandise  classification  and  retail  price. 

(Summary  cards  made  at  the  same  time) 

Listing  of  credits  (returns  from  customer)  by  manufacturer  and 
style. 

Credits  by  merchandise  classification  and  retail  price. 

(Summary  cards  made  at  the  same  time) 

First  sheet  of  Weekly  Report.  Comparative  figures  of  On  Hand, 
On  Order,  Gross  Sales,  Credits,  Net  Sales  against  same  week  of 
last  year;  also  month  to  date. 

Totals  for  each  month  of  six  months  business  of  previous  year: 
Statistical  Unit  Control 

On  Hand  On  Order 

Net  Sales  On  Hand 

Gross  Sales 
Credits 
Net  Sales 

Department,  Classification  and  retail  price  of  On  Order,  On  Hand 
and  Gross  Sales. 

Recap  of  Gross  Sales  by  department,  classification  and  retail 
price  (from  summary  cards). 

Recap  of  Gross  Sales  by  size  and  retail  (from  detail  cards). 

Age  analysis  of  stock  on  hand  (from  detail  cards). 

Six  months  recap  of  gross  sales  (from  monthly  summary  cards). 
Resource  analysis  (per  cent  of  mark-up)— (from  detail  sales  sum¬ 
mary  cards). 

Inventory  Reports 

Stock  on  hand  by  price  and  classification  (from  detail  cards— sum¬ 
mary  cards  made  at  this  time). 

Age  of  stock  by  season  (detail  cards). 

Age  of  Stock  by  month  (detail  cards). 

Age  of  Stock,  by  manufacturer  and  style  (detail  cards). 
Performance  reports:  comparative  totals  of  month  ending,  last 
year  (black)  this  year  (red)  showing: 

Statistical  Merchandise  Control 

On  Hand  Gross  Sales 

Net  Sales  Credits 

$  Markdown  Net  Sales 

%  Mark-up 

and  totals  for  two  years  prior  and  this  year  are  entered  when 
completed.  Each  month  this  year  is  entered  as  figures  are  com¬ 
piled. 

Purchase  analysis  (from  detail  cards). 

Manufacturer  sales  analysis  (from  detail  summary  cards). 


od  used  in  this  analysis  of  merchandise 
in  the  22  women’s  and  girls’  ready-to- 
wear  departments  shows  that  the 
punched-card  method  was  not  only 
more  economical,  but  that  it  provided 
information  more  accurately  and  more 
quickly  as  well. 

Only  14  clerks  are  required  for  all 
the  operations  of  the  tabulating  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  clerical  work  of  analyz¬ 
ing  inventory  and  sales  and  writing 
the  price  tags.  These  14  clerks  use 
some  100,000  cards  monthly  and,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sf>eed  with  which  reports 


are  issued  by  the  machines,  special 
crews  for  compiling  various  analyses 
are  no  longer  required.  And  in  no  case 
has  the  management  in  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  Kaufmann’s  asked  anything  of 
the  tabulating  department  without  re¬ 
ceiving  it  faster  than  they  thought 
possible. 

How  the  System  Works 

A  picture  of  the  actual  tabulating 
processes  at  Kaufmann’s  is  provided  in 
the  price  tag  printing  procedure.  The 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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OTORES  everywhere  staged  some  kind  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise  promotion  this  winter.  Some  were  elaborate 
bazaars;  some  were  “international,”  others  concentrated  on 
one  country,  notably  Italy;  some  were  storewide  and  others 
departmental.  For  many,  the  extensive  buying  in  foreign 
markets  was  a  new  exjserience.  In  the  case  of  John  Wana- 
maker,  Philadelphia,  the  promotional  approach  used  in  its 
International  Gift  Fair  was  new',  but  the  flair  for  foreign 
merchandise  was  not.  Wanamaker’s  foreign  buying  policy 
originated  with  the  founder.  Last  fall,  when  the  store  de¬ 
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Stan  and  Stripat  war*  much  in  avidanc*  on  the 
main  fleer  while  flags  from  the  four  cernen  of 
the  earth  hung  overhead. 


CUT  TMR 


The  International  Gift  Fair  opened  officially  at 
noon  on  United  Nations  Day,  with  a  world  news 
report  in  five  languages  re-broadcast  in  the 
store’s  Grand  Court  from  United  Nations  head¬ 
quarters.  The  world-famous  Wanamaker  organ 
played  international  music.  A  special  arrange-  • 
ment  of  the  36  available  large  United  Nations 
flags  and  elaborate  groupings  of  the  American 
flag  were  flown  from  four  sides  of  the  Grand 
Court  Gallery.  Window  displays  featured  the 
U.  N.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  scenes  from  other  countries. 


IMPORTED  FROM  FRAN^ 


Chic  Franch  fashions  w«r*  displayed  on  thu  main  fleer  and  this  layout 
ef  imported  French  gloves  was  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  pro¬ 
motion.  In  addition,  French  laces,  French  and  Swiss  small  notions 
and  a  variety  of  French  boutique  items  were  prominently  displayed. 


mode 


This  showing  of  imported  English  silver  was  also  a  main  floor  display 
sharing  the  spotlight  with  English  sewing  baskets  and  notions,  English 
cosmetics,  English  bedsecks,  Swiss  watches,  diamonds  from  Bel3ium. 
Swiss  organdies,  Venetian  glass,  and  new  Italian  perfumes. 
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Documentary  evidence  af  the  advancement  in 
world  wide  democracy  was  the  theme  of  this 
window  display  on  Universal  Human  Rights. 
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teiii  Wanamaker’s  Import  Promotion 

cided  on  a  big  promotion  tied  in  to  United  Nations  Day,  it  Summing  up  results,  Wanamaker’s  found,  as  expected, 
)rate  stuck  with  the  tradional  Wanamaker  practice  of  featuring  that  merchandise  in  the  medium  to  high  brackets  sold  best 
d  o**  foreign  goods  for  their  beauty  and  rarity,  rather  than  their  of  all.  During  and  following  the  opening  of  the  promotion, 
thers  price  app>eal,  although  low-cost  imp>orts  were  included.  The  the  gift  shop  sold  five  times  as  much  imjjorted  merchandise 
store  emphasized  long-range  business  possibilities  in  the  as  at  any  previous  time,  and  sold  out  on  a  number  of  items 
^ana-  planning  and  in  the  promotion.  It  drew  attention  to  the  re-  within  a  few  days;  most  important,  the  momentum  carried 
introduction  of  old  favorites  among  the  imjxarts  as  well  as  right  through  the  Christmas  season.  This  was  true  in  other 
the  first  showing  of  new  items;  and  every  detail  stressed  the  deparments  as  well— notably  in  men’s  wear  and  furnishings, 
olicy  fact  that  it  is  Wanamaker’s  permanent  policy  to  bring  mer-  where  demand  for  the  imported  goods  continued  a  steady 
e  de-  chandise  to  Philadelphia  from  all  over  the  world.  build-up  for  weeks  after  the  Fair  ended. 


Heart  of  th*  promotien,  ninth  floor  gift  dopoitmonl,  oxhibitod  morchon- 
dito  in  Mctiont  for  voriou*  UN  ceuntrios.  Shown  horo  is  o  display  of 
flno  Italian  morchandiso.  ftoplicas  of  famous  architectural  landmarks, 
mode  abroad,  were  used  for  display  backgrounds. 


Infants'  and  Children's  wear  made  an  excellent  showing  and  sold 
well.  Woolens  and  print  dresses  were  brought  from  England;  infants' 
wear  from  England,  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  Italy.  This  dis¬ 
play  spots  the  Union  JtKk  to  identify  it  with  England  at  a  glance. 


Much  English  merchandise,  along  with  hats  from  France,  Italy  and 
Austria;  shirts  from  Switzerland;  ties  and  hose  from  France,  were 
included  and  attractively  shown  in  the  extensive  Men's  Store  dis¬ 
plays.  An  Austrian  sports  coat  was  a  sensatioiMl  selling  item. 


This  exhibit  used  prints  of  various  UN  flags  on  the  backdrop  to 
attain  an  international  air.  Inviting  table  settings  in  the  china  de¬ 
partment  showed  a  wide  assortment  of  French,  Italian,  English,  German 
and  American  china,  and  American,  Swedish  and  German  stemware. 


BOARD  OF  ADVISORS  OF  THE 
SMALLER  STORES  DIVISION 


Smaller  Stores  Division,  fint 
called  The  Bureau  of  Smaller 
Stores  when  it  was  organized  13  yean 
ago,  was  founded  by  Lew  Hahn,  presi¬ 
dent  emeritus  of  the  NRDGA. 

The  purjjose  of  the  Smaller  Stores 
Division  is  to  provide  a  clearing  house 
for  the  collection,  discussion  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  information  on  all  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  smaller  stores  opera¬ 
tion  and  management,  and  to  foster 
the  interchange  of  ideas,  methods  and 
systems  among  members. 

The  association’s  definition  of  a 
smaller  store  is  one  that  has  an  annual 
sales  volume  of  $2,000,000  or  less.  Two- 
thirds  of  all  NRDGA  members  fall 
into  this  category,  and  smaller  stores 
are  very  well  represented  on  the 
NRDGA  Board  of  Directors.  The  cur¬ 
rent  Board  has  12  smaller  merchants. 
Also  all  NRDGA  committees  have 
their  quota  of  smaller  store  members. 
It  is  a  source  of  great  pride  to  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  that  Wade  G. 
McCargo,  President,  H.  V.  Baldwin  fe 
Co.,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.,  a  smaller 
store  merchant,  is  now  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  Chairman  of  the  NRDGA. 

The  Smaller  Stores  Division  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  23  smaller  store  members  on 
the  Board  of  Advisors  who  are  selected 
for  a  three-year  term,  a  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  who  hold  office  for  one 
year,  and  the  three  immediate  Past 
Chairmen. 


Vice-Chairman 
*GAIL  G.  GRANT 

Gail  G.  Grant  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio 


Chairman 

*ABE  KIRSHENBAUM 
Juvenile  Shoppe,  New  London,  Conn. 

WILLIAM  ATLAS,  Atlas  Fashions, 
Portsmouth,  Ohio 

ALVIN  I.  BENJAMIN,  Benjamin's, 
Salisbury,  Md. 

RALPH  BREH,  Timothy  Smith  Co., 

Boston,  Moss. 

AVERY  CARP,  Carp  Dry  Goods, 

Granite  City,  III. 

*STUART  CLEAVELAND,  W.  W.  Mertz  Co. 
Torrington,  Conn. 

A.  C.  DARMSTAEHER,  DormstoeHer's, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

F.  W.  DEISROTH,  Deisroth's  Sons, 
Hazleton,  Pa. 

V.  C.  FANDEL,  Fandel's, 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN,  Kaufman's,  Inc., 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

WEB  HILL,  Web  Hill  Co., 

Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

SAM  KEEFER,  Keefer's  Dept.  Store, 
Danville,  Pa. 


H.  M.  LEWIS,  Lewis  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Ruston,  La. 

*LESTER  LIEB,  The  Bobs  Shop, 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

BENNET  A.  MEYERS,  Meyers  Arnold, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 

WELDON  M.  NELSON,  Nelson's, 
Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

*A.  M.  REED,  Howard  &  Barber  Co., 

Derby,  Conn. 

WILLIAM  SAVin,  Savin,  Inc., 

Hartford,  Conn. 

WILLIAM  SCHAEFER,  F.  H.  Schaefer  &  Co. 
Westfield,  N.  J. 

WALTER  SEELEY,' Tompkins  Dry  Goods, 
Middletown,  N.  Y. 

CLARK  E.  SIMON,  D.  J.  Cole  Co., 

Billings,  Mont. 

R.  V.  SIMONDS,  Houghton  &  Simonds, 
Branleboro,  Vt. 

ERNEST  H.  WYCKOFF,  A.  B.  WyekofF, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


ADVISORY  COUNCIL  OF  PAST  CHAIRMEN 


•ALFRED  MOFFATT 
R.  H.  Muir,  Inc. 

East  Orange,  N.  J. 

•Executive  Committee 


•CLARE  R.  SPERRY 
J.  B.  Sperry  Co. 

'  Port  Huron,  Mich. 


FRED  BRESEE 
Bresee's  Dept.  Store 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


Smaller  store  mem- 


Regular  Services. 

bers  in  the  Association  may  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  services  offered  by  all  Di¬ 
visions  and  Groups  in  addition  toj 
those  offered  by  the  Smaller  Stores  Di-' 
Therefore,  the  Smaller  Stora 


vision, 

Division  provides  additional  service  to 
smaller  stores.  One  such  specialized 
service  is  the  Know-How  Exchange, 
monthly  bulletin  of  the  Smaller  Storaj 


Loonard  Mongoon,  who  hat  boon  with  tho  NRDGA  24 
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SEVENTHJN  A  SERIES  OF  ARTICLES  ON  THE  SERVICES  OF  NRD6A 
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Division.  This  bulletin,  sent  free  to 
the  smaller  stores,  features  items  of 
special  interest  to  them,  and  ideas  that 
have  been  proven  successful  by  small¬ 
er  merchants.  Some  of  the  subjects 
covered  in  recent  issues  of  the  Know- 
How  Exchange  are: 

Window  display  ideas  for  cosmetics, 
shoes,  silverware,  beach  wear,  dresses, 
refrigerators,  and  millinery. 

Ideas  for  radio  commercials  and  tele¬ 
vision  programs. 

What  communities  have  done  to 
solve  parking  problems. 

Retailers’  tax  calendar. 

Suggested  collection  letters  and 
ideas  to  reactivate  charge  accounts. 

Methods  of  increasing  store  volume, 
and  ways  to  detect  counterfeit  money. 

Information  on  sales  training  for 
employees  in  nursery  furniture,  cos¬ 
metic,  and  housewares  departments. 

Store  services  such  as  a  bridal  con¬ 
sultant,  riding  wear  consultant,  refund 
and  adjustment  policies. 

A  second  important  service  of  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  is  the  publish¬ 
ing  of  a  series  of  manuals  on  smaller 
store  operations.  The  first  three  manu¬ 
als  have  dealt  with  merchandise  con¬ 
trol,  sales  training  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  A  fourth  manual  on  accounting 
and  finance  is  practically  completed. 
Other  manuals  are  planned  to  com¬ 
plete  the  series. 

Another  valuable  serv'ice  for  smaller 
merchants  offered  by  the  Division  is 


By  Leonard  Mongeon 

,  Manager,  Smaller  Stores  Division 


MONGEON 


the  “Swap  Letter.”  This  is  used  to 
gather  information  from  smaller  store 
members  to  find  out  how  they  are  han¬ 
dling  a  particular  phase  of  their  opera- 
'tion.  Often,  the  subject  of  a  “Swap 
Letter”  is  suggested  by  a  member  who 
is  confronted  by  a  difficult  situation 
and  who  wishes  to  know  how  his  fellow 
merchants  have  solved  it. 

Special  Surveys.  There  are  times  when 
a  retailer  would  like  to  know  how 
other  stores,  in  his  category  or  geo¬ 
graphical  location,  are  operating  a  cer¬ 
tain  department.  To  aid  him  the 
Smaller  Stores  Division  will  send  out 
a  retjuest  to  a  select  group  of  stores  for 
the  desired  information.  The  Division 
then  summarizes  the  answers  and  sends 
a  copy  to  the  member  at  whose  request 
the  survey  was  undertaken,  plus  all 
those  who  contributed  information. 


Some  of  the  surveys  that  have  been 
made  were  on:  resident  buyers’  fees; 
ojjeration  of  a  piece  goods  department; 
alteration  charges;  ways  to  promote 
the  opening  of  a  new  store;  methods 
of  compensating  salespeople;  promo¬ 
tions  for  Christmas  and  Valentine’s 
Day;  rental  arrangements. 

Meetings.  The  Smaller  Stores  Divi¬ 
sion  holds  two  or  three  meetings  a  year 
to  encourage  the  exchange  of  ideas 
among  its  members.  Outstanding  at 
these  meetings  are  the  talks  in  which  a 
smaller  merchant  tells  how  he  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  of)erated  his  store. 

Loan  Files.  Unlike  the  other  Associa¬ 
tion  divisions,  which  specialize  in  one 
particular  store  of)eration,  the  Smaller 
Stores  Division  loan  files  contain  ma¬ 
terial  on  all  phases  of  store  operation— 
and  the  information  is  slanted  toward 
the  smaller  store.  That  is  why  the  di¬ 
vision  can  render  an  important  service 
to  its  members  through  corresjxjnd- 
ence  and  personal  conferences.  These 
are  just  some  of  the  subjects  about 
which  we  frequently  get  requests  for 
information:  unit  control;  anniversary 
sales;  inventory  methods;  trade  dis¬ 
counts;  transf)ortation  problems;  buy¬ 
ing  offices;  fair  trade  laws;  O.P.S.  regu¬ 
lations;  moth  preventatives;  leased  de¬ 
partments;  retail  schools;  store  mod¬ 
ernization;  order  forms;  equipment 
manufacturers;  pension  plans;  sales 
training. 
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^OME  stores  appear  to  have  a  knack 
^  for  getting  effective  help  in  their 
promotions;  their  resources,  the  na¬ 
tional  magazines,  the  local  newspaper 
editors  and  radio  stations,  all  seem  to 
fall  in  line.  It  isn’t  always  luck  that 
produces  wonderful  results  for  such 
stores,  nor  is  it  favoritism,  nor  is  it 
even  the  distinction  of  being  the  big¬ 
gest  or  showiest  store  in  town.  Usual¬ 
ly,  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  setting  up  a 
routine  for  working  with  others. 

Schuneman’s,  in  St.  Paul,  is  an  out¬ 
standing  example  of  a  store  that  out¬ 
siders  —  resources  and  magazines,  for 
instance— like  to  work  with.  A  case 
history  of  a  recent  promotion  will 
show  why. 

This  particular  promotion  took 
place  September  24  to  September  29,  a 
six  day  jjeriod  during  which  the  store 
planned  to  use  table  settings  to  feature 
a  particular  line  of  cloths— to  make  it¬ 
self  known  as  headquarters  for  the 
line,  to  make  immediate  sales  in  quan¬ 
tity,  and  to  start  the  fall  season  off 
with  a  bang.  Long  before  the  promo¬ 
tion,  Schuneman’s  contacted  Simtex 
Mills,  whose  cloths  it  would  feature, 
and  Good  Housekeeping,  whose  Octo¬ 
ber  issue  carried  a  38-page  section  on 
table  settings— plus,  incidentally,  four 
Simtex  ads,  each  of  which  showed  a 
different  table  setting.  Both  the  maga¬ 
zine  and  the  manufacturer  provided 
display  helps;  the  manufacturer  also 
sent  an  expert  into  the  store  to  assist. 

The  Store  Schedule.  Six  departments 
were  participating:  linens,  china  and 
glassware,  sterling  silver,  furniture,  gift 
shop,  florist  shop.  By  September  4, 
three  weeks  before  the  promotion  was 
to  break,  every  executive  concerned 
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had  received  a  written  memo  from 
Perry  Dotson,  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger,  outlining  the  entire  program  and 
assigning  resfionsibility  for  window' , 
and  interior  display,  publicity,  signs, 
ads,  table  tents  in  restaurants,  em¬ 
ployee  training.  This  last  included  a 
showing  of  a  Simtex  training  him, 
viewed  by  all  employees  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  concerned,  and  an  announce¬ 
ment  to  the  entire  store  about  the 
table  settings. 

Displays.  Windows  set  up  for  the 
event  duplicated  the  four  table  settings 
shown  in  the  Simtex  ads  in  Good 
Housekeeping;  others  simply  showed 
additional  cloths  and  napkins.  Table 
settings  inside  the  store  reproduced 
some  from  the  magazine  and  included 
some  that  were  original  with  the  store. 
They  were  on  display  in  the  china  and 
glass,  silver  and  linen  departments; 
there  were  also  six  tables  in  the  hne 
china  room;  one  on  the  furniture 
floor;  others  near  the  beauty  salon,  in 
the  bridal  shop,  at  the  restaurant  en¬ 
trance,  in  the  gift  shop,  in  the  fabric 
department.  Not  every  table  used  a 
Simtex  cloth;  there  were  cloths  and 
place  mats  from  other  sources,  and 
even  one  table  for  an  after-the-game 
feast  that  used  the  sporting  pages  of 
the  local  paper  as  place  mats. 

Publicity  and  Promotion.  The  event 
was  featured  on  the  store’s  breakfast 
radio  show  on  the  preceding  Thursday 
morning;  commercials  also  ran  daily 
on  the  store’s  Red  Rooster  Hour  early 
morning  broadcast,  and  for  three  days 
on  stations  in  Stillwater  and  Me- 
nomonie.  Women’s  page  publicity  an¬ 
nounced  the  opening  of  the  event,  and 

STORES 


there  were,  of  course,  store  ads. 

The  Business.  Results?  Careful  selec¬ 
tion  of  cloths,  china  and  glass  that  set 
off  one  another’s  good  looks  paid  off  in 
sales.  The  store  moved  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  table  cloths  and  sets  at  regular 
prices;  not  only  did  it  sell  impressive 
quantities  of  Simtex  cloths,  but  it  also 
sold  other  lines  at  twice  the  normal 
rate.  China  and  glass  sold  from  the 
displays;  one  set  sold  out  completely 
within  three  days.  Prize  story  con¬ 
cerned  the  purchase  by  two  New  York¬ 
ers  of  two  entire  table  settings,  which 
they  shipped  home  to  their  wives. 
Traffic  in  the  china  and  glass  depart¬ 
ment,  refKjrted  the  buyer,  was  better 
than  he  had  ever  seen,  even  better 
than  pre-Christmas  or  Anniversary 
Sale  days— and  he  had  been  with  the 
store  26  years! 

And  the  Report.  Schuneman’s  job 
didn’t  stop  when  the  promotion  was 
ended,  however.  A  book  was  made  up 
for  the  resource,  and  another  for  the 
publication  that  had  cooperated,  in 
which  the  entire  story  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  was  set  down.  Photographs  of 
displays,  scripts  of  radio  commercials, 
tear  sheets  of  ads  and  newspaper  pub¬ 
licity,  were  all  included.  So  were  let¬ 
ters  from  Willard  H.  Campbell,  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  manager,  and  Perry 
Dotson,  sales  promotion  manager,  re¬ 
porting  the  results.  It’s  this  last  step 
that  wraps  up  the  package.  With  this 
step  by  step  story  of  what  was  done 
and  what  was  accomplished,  Schune¬ 
man’s  makes  sure  of  a  friendly  recep¬ 
tion  whenever  it  plans  to  invite  the 
same  firms  to  cooperate  with  it  in  a 
second  or  third  event. 


Thirty  table*  w*r*  **t  up  in  lin*n,  china,  fabric, 
gift,  fwrnitwr*,  bridal  Apartment*  and  r**tai»- 
rant.  Above,  group  of  **v*n  in  (in*  china  room. 


Training  ****ian,  *ix  day*  before  promotion  be¬ 
gan.  Department  head*  and  employee*  of  depart¬ 
ment*  involved  viewed  Simtex  training  film. 


TABteSOTNQ.  DISPLAY 


Woman'*  page  publicity  added  impact  to  event. 
Above,  write-up  given  to  the  *lar*'*  table  cetting* 
by  woman'*  editor  of  a  St.  Foul  nowepopor. 
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stay  in  business  it  is  of  course 

necessary  to  make  every  effort  to¬ 
wards  the  collection  of  delinquent  ac¬ 
counts,  whether  time-pay  or  charge. 
Nonetheless,  through  an  endeavor  to 
save  money  or  a  desire  to  shame  the 
delinquent,  the  use  of  unsealed  en¬ 
velopes  for  dunning  purposes  by  the 
department  store  or  its  collection  agen¬ 
cy  may  bring  upon  the  store  a  libel 
suit  with  damages,  if  your  bookkeep¬ 
ing  department  be  in  error.  Special 
care  is  needed  should  your  customer’s 
address  be  c/o  someone.  As  illustra¬ 
tion,  we'll  sound  off  with  the  plight  of 
a  New  York  State  concern,  using  ficti¬ 
tious  names  all  around. 

Ellen  O’Balance  bought  a  $79  wrist 
watch  from  the  X.  L.  Ency  Emporium 
to  be  paid  for  in  agreed  installments. 
Sixteen  months  later  she  made  what 
she  afterwards  asserted  was  a  final  p^- 
ment  in  full  of  the  account.  The  store, 
how’ever,  thought  differently.  Their 
records  indicated  that  Ellen  still  had 
$47  to  go  before  she  could  claim  a 
clean-up. 

The  custonicfry  time-pay  collection 
machinery  swung  into  action  with  the 
result  that  in  due  course  at  least  ten 
requests  for  payment  w’ere  mailed  to 
Miss  O’Balance  in  care  of  friends  and 
relatives  at  addresses  presumably  fur¬ 
nished  by  her  when  she  bought  the 
watch.  As  often  happens  wdth  collec¬ 
tion  follow-up  letters  and  statements, 
these  were  mailed  in  unsealed  envel¬ 
opes.  Quite  humanly,  the  friends  and 
relatives  examined  the  contents  of  the 
envelopes  before  forwarding  them  to 
Ellen  and  were  edified  thereby. 

In  addition,  at  X.  L.  Ency’s  request, 
a  collection  agency  notified  Ellen’s  em¬ 
ployers  of  her  indebtedness,  making  a 
written  assertion  that  it  was  “almost 
two  years  overdue.’’ 

Ellen  sued  the  X.  L.  Ency  Empori¬ 


um  for  libel.  She  swore  they  had  cir¬ 
culated,  or  caused  to  be  circulated, 
hither  and  yon,  a  false  written  charge 
that  she  had  been  delinquent  in  pay¬ 
ing  a  small  debt  and  that  she  had  thus 
been  held  up  to  contempt,  ridicule  and 
“disesteem’’.  None  of  the  notices,  said 
she,  had  been  mailed  to  her  actual  resi¬ 
dence,  but  all  in  care  of  relatives  and 
friends.  For  this  injury  she  claimed 
damages. 

The  store  denied  any  intention  to 
libel  or  otherwise  injure  Miss  O’Bal¬ 
ance,  and  moved  to  have  her  complaint 
dismissed  because,  they  averred,  it  did 
not  state  a  sufficient  cause  for  action. 
The  court  before  which  this  case  first 
came  refused  to  throw  it  out  and  tlie 
store  appealed  to  the  Appellate  Divi¬ 
sion,  which  reversed  the  lower  court 
and  granted  the  store’s  motion  to  dis¬ 
miss.  Ellen,  in  turn,  then  appealed  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  has  hand¬ 
ed  down  an  opinion  in  her  favor. 

Yes  indeed.  Miss  O’Balance,  says  the 
higher  court  in  effect,  you  do  have  a 
cause  of  action  for  libel  against  X.  L. 
Ency  Emporium,  because  they  mailed 
to  your  friends  and  relatives,  in  un¬ 
sealed  envelopes,  statements  demand¬ 
ing  an  alleged  balance  due.  Such  state¬ 
ments  are  capable  of  defamatory  con¬ 


struction.  You  are  entitled  to  have  a 
jury  consider  the  extent  of  the  defama¬ 
tion  and  as  to  whether,  by  the  store’s 
action,  you  have  been  made  a  target  of 
ridicule  and  contempt.  “Judgment  ac¬ 
cordingly.’’ 

The  “actionable  quality  of  the  writ¬ 
ings  as  libels,”  declares  the  higher  tri¬ 
bunal,  “is  not  in  any  degree  dimin¬ 
ished  by  the  circumstance  that  the  “ac¬ 
cusation  did  not  reflect”  on  Miss 
O’Balance  “in  respect  to  her  employ¬ 
ment.” 

Following  this  adverse  decision,  X. 
L.  Ency  (and  other  stores  that  learn 
about  the  case)  will  doubtless  think 
twice  in  future  before  mailing  collec¬ 
tion  letters  (a)  in  unsealed  envelopes, 
(b)  to  the  debtor  in  care  of  relatives 
and  friends,  (c)  to  the  debtor’s  em¬ 
ployer  (whether  sealed  or  unsealed) 
and  (d)  without  great  care  in  checking 
the  debtor’s  account  to  make  sure  that 
the  claim  is  correct.  Particularly 
should  the  methods  of  the  collecting 
agency  (if  one  is  employed)  be  ex¬ 
amined  from  time  to  time,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  store  is  responsible 
for  the  agency’s  actions. 

Collection  letters  and  statements,  no 
matter  how  polite  their  wording,  can 
be  construed  as  defamato)y  and  thus 
become  a  cause  of  action  for  libel,  if 
carelessly  or  unjustly  sent  forth. 


WHO  IS  A  "BUSINESS  INVITEE"? 


TNDECISIVE  customers  who  bring 
along  someone  to  help  make  up 
their  minds  have  always  been  trouble¬ 
some.  Not  only  do  those  accompany¬ 
ing  pests  often  cause  loss  of  sale  and 
delays,  but  there’s  the  matter  of  the 
store’s  responsibility  to  them.  What  if 
they  get  hurt  while  in  the  building? 
Up  to  now,  the  merchant  has  most 
probably  drawn  comfort  from  the 
thought  that  such  persons  do  not  come 
under  the  legal  terms  of  “business 


invitee.”  However,  the  following  case 
(in  which  names  are  disguised)  puts 
such  persons  in  a  new  light.  . 

M  iss  Ann  Onymous  took  along  her 
two  sisters  Betty  and  Sylvia  to  help  her 
purchase  a  coat  at  Wrightway’s,  where 
the  coat  department  is  self-service.  The 
garments  were  displayed  on  the  cus¬ 
tomary  loose  hangers  upon  numerous 
racks  about  5  feet  high  and  8  feet  long. 
Aisle  space  betw'een  the  racks  was  some 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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There’s  a  big  difference  in  bags.  A  gay,  colorful  bag 
creates  a  favorable  impression  on  the  customer, 
for  it  reflects  not  only  the  true  distinction  of  the  store 
but  also  the  quality  of  the  merchandise  carried  within! 

A  dull  and  dated  bag  has  the  opposite  effect. 

This  fact  is  the  reason  why  more  and  more  leading 
stores  depend  on  Equitable  “Bags  of  Distinction.** 
Moreover,  Equitable  Bags  cut  costs  by  eliminating  many 
expensive  deliveries.  Customers  actually  prefer  to  “take” 
merchandise  packed  in  attractive,  convenient  Equitable  Bags. 
With  all  of  this,  Equitable  Bags  cost  only  a  small 
fraction  of  a  cent  more  per  transaction  than  ordinary  bags. 
Why  not  write  to  Equitable  for  recommendations 
and  a  quotation  based  on  your  requirements? 


45-50  Van  Dam  St.  Long  Island  City  1.  N.  Y. 
Paper  Mills  and  Southern  Bag  Plant:  Orange,  Texas 
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WARMTH  WITHOUT  WRIGHT 


^ONSUMER  preferences  in  cold 
^  weather  clothing  are  increasing  in 
favor  of  lighter  weight  garments,  de¬ 
signed  to  allow  greater  freedom  of 
movement  yet  provide  the  maximum 
of  protection  against  the  elements. 
This  trend  has  been  particularly 
marked  in  the  sportswear  field  but  is 
apparent  also  in  the  more  formal 
modes  of  apparel.  Here  the  trend  is 
generally  away  from  heavy  winter  over¬ 
coats  to  the  lighter  fall  coats  with  .re¬ 
movable  linings. 

Quilting.  To  satisfy  the  demand  for 
“warmth  without  weight”  in  winter 
garments,  outerwear  fabric  manufac¬ 
turers  and  cutters  have  employed  the 
principles  of  air  cell  insulation  in  the 
development  of  new  fabric  and  gar¬ 
ment  constructions.  The  quilted  type 
lining  now  widely  used  in  sportswear 
apparel  is  an  example  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  air  cell  principle  of  insula¬ 
tion.  These  linings,  combined  with 
wind  resistant  and  water  repellane 
outer  shell  fabrics  in  garments  of  good 
functional  design,  provide  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  “warmth  without  weight” 
winter  comfort. 

What  Milium  Linings  Do.  An  entirely 
new  method  of  clothing  insulation 
against  cold  was  introduced  by  Deer- 
ing  Milliken  and  Ckimpany  for  the  first 
time  about  a  year  ago.  This  method  is 
based  on  the  radiation  principle  of 
heat  loss,  as  compared  with  the  loss  of 
heat  by  conduction  and  convection 
which  is  controlled  by  the  air  cell 
method  of  insulation.  Called  “Mili¬ 
um,”  a  registered  trademark,  the  new 
insulating  material  is  simply  a  metal 
coated  lining  fabric  which  is  said  to 
reflect  a  high  percentage  of  the  heat 
radiated  by  the  body. 


The  manufacturer  does  not  claim 
that  Milium  by  itself  is  adequate  cold 
weather  protection.  It  functions  best 
in  most  applications  as  simply  an  addi¬ 
tional  comp>onent  in  regular  garment 
constructions.  It  may  be  used  with 
other  types  of  insulation  linings  or  in 
place  of  a  regular  lining  material.  It 
is  claimed,  however,  that  Milium  will 
add  warmth  to  a  garment  without 
adding  weight. 

Another  property  claimed  for  Mili¬ 
um  is  that  it  makes  garments  cooler  in 
the  hot  sun  by  virtue  of  its  reflect¬ 
ance  property.  The  radiant  heat  of 
the  sun  is  reflected  away  from  the  body 
in  contrast  with  Milium’s  function  in 
cold  weather  of  inwardly  reflecting 
body  heat. 

Milium  lined  garments  are  widely 
distributed  for  sale  by  over  3,000  re¬ 
tailers  representing  all  48  states.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  its  use  as  an  insulating  lining 
in  coats  and  jackets.  Milium  is  also 
sold  directly  to  the  consumer  as  piece 
goods  in  fabric  departments  of  retail 


What  Milium  Linings  Are.  The  metal 
coating  of  Milium  linings  consists  of 
minute  aluminum  flakes  bonded  to 
the  cloth  by  a  patented  Deering  Milli¬ 
ken  process.  When  the  cloth  is  new, 
the  coating  is  a  smooth,  even  shade  of 
aluminum  cqlor.  With  wear  and  dry- 
cleaning  the  coating  becomes  uneven 
in  appearance. 

The  manufacturer  furnishes  hang 
tags  to  the  garment  cutter  and  leaflets 
to  the  piece  goods  departments  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  consumer.  On  the  lat¬ 
ter,  the  question  of  removal  of  finish  is 
explained  as  follows:  “Wear  and  dry- 
cleaning  may  alter  the  app>earance  of 
the  treated  side  of  the  linings.  Unless 
extremely  excessive,  this  is  not  injuri¬ 


ous  to  the  heat  retention  and  radiation 
qualities  of  the  lining.” 

Caution  on  Other  Uses.  Since  the  coat¬ 
ed  side  of  the  fabric  is  unexposed  in 
garment  lining  applications  any  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  surface  characteristia 
of  the  coating  is  unimp>ortant  as  far  as 
appearance  is  concerned.  Rarely  will 
the  consumer  have  occasion  to  inspect 
this  side  of  the  lining. 

Retail  store  customers  should  be 
warned  about  this  problem,  however, 
if  Milium  is  purchased  as  drap>ery  ma¬ 
terial.  In  a  case  reported  recently  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Cleaning  and 
Dyeing,  a  consumer  had  thought  the 
aluminum  finish  so  attractive  she  used 
it  for  its  decorative  effect,  not  as  the 
lining  material  for  which  it  was  made. 
After  one  drycleaning,  the  draperies 
had  to  be  discarded. 

Milium  in  Use.  The  intrcxluction  of 
Milium  evoked  a  great  deal  of  discus 
sion  and  speculation  on  its  perform 
ance.  Actually,  the  principle  underly 
ing  the  use  of  an  aluminum  coating  on 
fabric  for  insulating  purp>oses  is  not 
new.  It  has  been  used  in  building  in 
sulation  materials  for  many  years  and 
these  are  highly  recommended  by  some 
architects  and  other  building  authori 
ties.  Of  course,  its  success  in  this  appli 
cation  would  not  necessarily  assure  its 
success  in  others. 

The  laboratory  test  methods  avail¬ 
able  for  this  type  of  jjerformance  test¬ 
ing  differ  so  widely  in  the  results  thq 
produce  as  to  be  worthless  for  settling 
any  arguments.  However,  Milium  is 
enjoying  wide  consumer  acceptance  at 
the  present  time  and  the  surest  of  all 
tests  will  soon  have  given  an  authori¬ 
tative  answer  to  all  questions.  That 
test  is  consumer  experience. 
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The  new  Federal  Trade  Commission  rulings,  promulgated 
December  11,  1951,  require  at  all  levels  of  textile  and 
apparel  distribution  proper  identification  of  acetate  mer¬ 
chandise  as  “acetate.” 

Celanese  has  developed  simple,  flexible,  properly  worded 
and  attractive  tags  with  provision  for  the  imprint  of  the 
mill,  manufacturer,  or  retailer.  These  tags  are  available 
>  without  charge,  and  without  reference  to  Celanese’  own 
trademarks.  , 

Compliance  with  these  FTC  rulings,  through  the  use  of 
these  tags,  will  soon  prove  the  proper  use  of  acetate  identi¬ 
fication  is  one  of  the  greatest  selling  assets  in  the  business. 

These  rulings,  distinguishing  between  acetate  and  rayon, 
will  be  supported  by  enormous  advertising,  promotional 
and  educational  progrzuns.  Celanese  alone  plans  the  larg¬ 
est  campaign  in  textile  history  to  assist  retailers  and  the 
public  in  imderstanding  the  differences  between  acetate 
and  other  fibers  so  that  they  can  all  be  bought  and  sold 
more  intelligently. 


To  serve  the  industry  Celanese  has  set  up  the  Acetate  In¬ 
formation  Bureau,  180  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
through  which  these  tags  and  a  great  deal  of  other  firee 
educational  and  training  material  are  available.  Why  not 
write  today  for  full  details  of  this  extensive. program? 


USE  THIS  SERVICE 


Al 


ACETATE 

INFORMATION 

BUREAU 


CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

180  AAodison  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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The  Month  in  Retailing  (Continued  from  page  14) 


Contest  Rewards  Buyer  Initiative.  Sug¬ 
gestion  boxes  for  rank-and-file  employ¬ 
ees,  contests  for  salespeople,  campaigns 
for  new  ideas— these  are  one  approach 
to  the  problem  of  getting  everybody 
interested,  letting  everyone  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  get  into  the  act.  At  Bam¬ 
berger’s,  the  search  for  bright  ideas  has 
been  going  on  at  the  buyer  level  for 
several  years;  an  annual  contest  in  the 
Newark  store  awards  prizes  for  mer¬ 
chandise  creation,  development,  or  im¬ 
provement;  for  sales  promotion;  for 
special  achievements.  The  store  con¬ 
siders  its  contest  of  paramount  value 
in  improving  its  merchandising  repu¬ 
tation  and  service  to  customers.  The 
1951  award-winning  achievements, 
listed  here,  are  strong  evidence  of  what 
such  an  approach  can  produce. 

In  the  first  category,  prizes  were 
given  for  introducing  a  workable  mini¬ 
ature  toy  sewing  machine;  for  creating 
a  girdle  with  “mad  money”  pocket;  for 
color-coordinating  the  output  of  sev¬ 
eral  infants’  merchandise  manufactur¬ 
ers;  for  assembling  an  outstanding 
skirt  selection.  In  the  second  category, 
prizes  went  for  a  giant  display  tree  for 
children’s  millinery;  for  a  line  of  col¬ 
ored  glassware  to  coordinate  with  col¬ 
ored  dinnerware;  for  a  sales  set-up 
for  monogrammed  towels  that  cut  sell¬ 
ing  time  from  half  an  hour  to  five  min¬ 
utes  and  reduced  returns  to  practically 
zero;  for  a  boy’s  surcoat  that  sold  for 
almost  40  per  cent  less  than  the  pre¬ 
vailing  price  for  similar  items. 

Special  awards  in  the  1951  contest 
were  given  for  fine  and  fast  selling  re¬ 
productions  of  imported  accessories; 
for  the  introduction  of  all-weather 
lined  imported  gloves;  for  a  back-to- 
school  contest  that  attracted  over 
35,000  entries;  for  a  successful  week- 
long  soil  testing  clinic  run  by  the  gar¬ 
den  supplies  department. 


Good  Citizenship^  Is  Good  Business. 

“It  is  high  time  that  the  conception 
of  private  enterprise  as  an  irresponsi¬ 
ble  exploiter  of  men  and  goods  be  rele¬ 
gated  to  the  status  it  deserves— of  cal¬ 
low  cliche  and  windy  intellectual  dead¬ 
end.  .  .  .  Business  is  in  the  deep  main¬ 
stream  of  community  effort,  although 
the  loudspeakers  tend  to  be  located 


elsewhere.”  The  speaker  w’as  Raphael 
Malsin,  president  of  La.ne  Bryant, 
Inc.,  and  the  occasion  the  presentation 
of  the  third  annual  Lane  Bryant 
award,  a  prize  of  $1,000,  for  outstand¬ 
ing  volunteer  community  service. 

The  winner  this  year,  for  work  done 
in  1950,  was  the  Catholic  Inter-Racial 
Council  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
which  had  succeeded  in  breaking  down 
many  racial  segregation  practices  and 
prejudices  in  its  community.  Honor¬ 
able  mention  winners  were  the  New 
York  City  Citizens’  Committee  on 
Children;  the  Housing  Committee  of 
Bay  City,  Michigan,  for  its  fight  for 
improved  public  housing;  and  the 
Hyde  Park-Kenwood  Community  Con¬ 
ference  of  Chicago,  w’hich  tackled  a 
combined  problem  of  racial  prejudice 
and  housing  difficulties. 

Lane  Bryant  reported  that  this  year 
there  were  221  nominations  for  the 
award.  They  were  screened  and  evalu¬ 
ated  by  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social 
Research  of  Columbia  University,  and 
the  final  selection  made  by  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  prominent  public  figures.  Lane 
Bryant  takes  no  part  in  the  nominat¬ 
ing  or  judging.  Mr.  Malsin  summed 
up  his  firm’s  interest  this  way:  “Since 
we,  like  every  other  enterprise,  depend 
on  the  harmony,  solvency  and  well¬ 
being  of  all  the  people,  we  take  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  any  effort  to  im¬ 
prove  American  living  is  good  business 
as  well  as  good  citizenship.” 


Bus  Service  Brings  Business.  If  you 

want  people  to  do  something,  make  it 
easy  for  them  to  do  it.  That’s  the  old 
axiom,  and  Dick  Edwards,  of  Bright’s, 
Lansford,  Pa.,  has  applied  it  with  pow¬ 
erful  effect.  His  problem  was  to  win 
trade  from  Weatherly,  15  miles  away— 
a  town  accustomed  to  shopping  in 
Hazleton  instead  of  Lansford.  To  en¬ 
courage  travel  in  Bright’s  direction, 
the  store  provides  free  bus  service  each 
Friday  evening.  Leaving  Weatherly  at 
6:00  P.  M.,  the  bus  brings  the  passen¬ 
gers  to  the  store  at  6:30  and  picks  them 
up  again  at  9:30.  En  route,  a  Bright’s 
employee  pins  a  boutonniere  on  each 
of  the  traveling  customers— and  store 
employees  watch  for  it  and  make  a 
point  of  asking  about  Weatherly  when 


they  see  it.  Newspaper,  radio  and  di 
reel  mail  announced  the  new  service  to 
Weatherly  residents;  within  four 
weeks,  it  w^as  so  popular  that  a  second 
bus  was  needed.  (Expense,  $20  rental 
per  bus.)  People,  Edwards  finds,  like  to 
travel  by  bus  provided  the  trip  is  non 
stop.  So  now  bus  service  is  offered  to 
Lehighton,  too,  and  the  Lansford 
store  is  tapping  another  market. 


Warehouse  Cuts  Handling  Costs. 

Christmas  bottlenecks  in  handling 
gootfs  sold  from  floor  samples  were 
broken  at  Foley’s,  Houston,  Texas, 
when  the  store’s  new  warehouse  addi¬ 
tion,  built  by  the  Austin  Company, 
was  completed  on  October  24— four 
weeks  ahead  of  schedule.  The  new 
space  applies  principles  to  the  hand 
ling  of  bulk  merchandise  that  were 
worked  out  in  the  Lazarus  warehouse 
at  Columbus.  On  a  mezzanine,  thr 
tiers  of  stock  hold  wheel  goods  and 
similar  items;  in  the  aisles,  a  w'heeled 
floater  truck  rolls  along,  picking  up 
merchandise  on  its  w’ay  to  the  mezza 
nine  edge;  there  a  fork  lift  lowers  the 
goods  to  the  outgoing  delivery  plat 
form.  The  float  is  equipped  with  hori 
zontal  bars  at  the  sides,  so  that  shelves 
can  be  set  in  at  convenient  points  to 
increase  load  capacity.  Special  TV 
testing  and  servicing  facilities  have 
also  been  provided,  as  at  the  Columbus 
building. 


Fedway  in  Corpus  Christi.  In  the 

dow’ntown  shopping  district  of  Corpus  I 
Christi,  Texas,  ground  will  soon  be 
broken  for  a  new’  store,  planned  to  lie 
the  community’s  largest  and  most 
complete  department  store,  offering 
full  lines  of  merchandise  under  one  i 
roof  and  providing  customers  with 
two  substantial  parking  areas,  delivery 
service,  and  complete  credit  facilities. 
Of  ultra-modern  design,  it  will  have 
a  total  of  135,000  square  feet  on  three 
air-conditioned  selling  floors. 

This  will  be  a  Fedway  unit,  third  of  i 
the  seven  projected  units  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.  Amarillo  and  Wichita  Falls, 
Longview  and  Midland,  all  in  Texas, 
have  previously  been  announced  as 
Fedway  locations:  two  more  will  be 
announced  soon.  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr., 
president  of  Federated  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  which  is  building  the 
Fedway  units,  explained  the  selection 
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lo  east  40th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Christmas  shoppers  crowd  new 
Gertz  Flushing  Store! 


When  Gertz  took  over  Flushing's  bus  terminal,  doubled 
its  size  and  converted  it  into  a  department  store  with 
215,000  sq.  ft.  of  space,  it  was  completed  from  initial  plan¬ 
ning  on  an  extremely  short  time  schedule  and  opened  to 
Christmas  shoppers  on  Nov.  27th. 

An  economical  and  effective  use  of  contrasting  colors 
produces  a  smart  facade  with  200  feet  of  show  windows. 
The  interior  is  laid  out  to  keep  traffic  flowing  properly  to  all 
parts  of  the  store.  A  ramp,  33  feet  wide,  is  used  for  the 
movement  of  merchandise  to  and  from  the  truck  area  in  the 
basement.  The  reconversion  plans  provide  for  the  addition 
of  two  future  floors.  Two  parking  fields  within  half  a  block 
of  the  store  handle  500  cars. 


The  old  bus  terminal  as  it  appeared  seven  short  months 
before  the  Gertz  opening,  shown  above.  The  area  of  the 
old  building  was  doubled.  It  was  air-conditioned  and  given 
an  inviting  modern  appearance. 


The  new  store  as  it  appeared  on  opening  day,  November 
27,  1951.  Instead  of  crowds  who  were  waiting  for  buses,  it 
welcomed  thousands  of  Christmas  shoppers  looking  for 
bargains.  Vermilya-Brown  Co.,  Inc.,  builders. 


Another  Abbott  Merkt  engineering  job  in  behalf  of  profit¬ 
able  progress  in  retailing.  27  years  experience  in  the 
design  of  retail  structures  is  at  your  service.  Won't  you 
let  us  help  you? 


1 

i 

i 

I 


In  FoUy's  new  woreheuM  addition,  merchandise  is  stored  on  three  tiers  on  o  meizonine.  Pulled  from 
stock,  it  is  assembled  on  "floats"  which  hove  pipe  roils  at  several  levels  so  that  shelves  can  be  set 
in.  The  float  is  wheeled  to  the  edge  of  the  mezzanine  and  lowered  to  delivery  deck  by  fork-lift  truck. 


of  the  Corpus  Christi  site  in  terms  of 
the  city’s  rapid  growth.  Now  the 
nation’s  ninth  largest  port,  Corpus 
Christi  has  quadrupled  its  population 
within  20  years;  its  1950  population 
was  108,000.  Besides  its  shipping  ac¬ 
tivity,  the  city  has  a  naval  air  station 
and  many  large  industrial  plants  in 
varied  fields. 

Lichtenstein's  Remodels.  That  thriv¬ 
ing  growth  which  characterizes  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  not  only  attracts  new¬ 
comers,  but  keeps  present  merchants 
on  their  toes,  too.  Lichtenstein’s,  for 
instance,  has  just  opiened  a  remodeled 
youth  center  on  its  fourth  floor,  to 
which  it  has  applied  some  of  the  best 
and  newest  ideas.  There  is  division 
into  shops,  each  with  its  own  decor 
and  its  own  soft  colors;  there  is  free 
form  display;  there  are  open-selling 
fixtures.  Above  all,  there  is  planning 
that  recognizes  the  psychology  of  the 
youngest  customers. 

Lichtenstein’s  laid  its  floor  out  with 
the  idea  in  mind  that  older  children 
need  not  feel  they  are  buying  in  a 
“baby”  department,  yet  the  very  young 
ones  can  feel  they  are  buying  where 
the  bigger  boys  and  girls  shop.  Thus, 
right  off  the  elevators  are  the  Prep 
and  Pre-Teen  shops— boys  on  one  side, 
girls  on  the  other.  Next  come  the 
Fellow  Shop  for  boys  of  2  to  12,  and  a 


corresponding  department  on  the  girls’ 
side.  Within  each  shop,  clothes  for  the 
biggest  children  are  on  the  “older” 
side  of  the  department;  those  for 
younger  boys  and  girls  are  nearer  to 
the  infants’  department.  Sportsw'ear, 
along  the  center  of  the  floor,  has  sizes 
arranged  w'ith  the  same  thought  in 
mind. 

Among  the  unsual  features  of  the 
new  Lichtenstein  floor  are  a  Western 
Corner,  for  admirers  of  Hopalong;  an 
infants’  furniture  department  banked 
by  windows  that  offer  a  full  view  of 
the  city  and  its  bay;  a  new,  year-round 
toy  shop;  an  American  Girl  Corner 
selling  outfits  for  Girl  Scouts  and  other 
girls’  organizations.  A  children’s  shoe 
shop,  and  a  newly  enlarged  photo 
studio  are  also  on  the  children’s  floor. 

Announcement  of  the  new  shops 
was  made  in  a  double-page  new'spaper 
ad  a  few  weeks  before  Christmas.  One 
page  featured  photographs  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  shops;  the  facing  page  and  a  strip 
along  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  fea¬ 
tured  famous  brands  carried  in  these 
departments. 

Repeated  Success  —  Children's  Ballet. 

One  of  the  most  successful  of  repeated 
Christmas  events  is  the  Wanamaker 
children’s  ballet,  offered  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Philadelphia  store.  In 
the  course  of  20  performances,  spread 


over  the  period  between  Thanksgiving  (he  stoi 
and  Christmas  each  year,  a  turnout  of  schedul 
60,000  children  and  adults  is  obtained,  motion 
Admission  is  by  ticket  only,  with  the  sales  it 
requirements  that  tickets  be  picked  up  Jhrouj 
at  the  store.  Except  for  handicapped  which  ' 
or  underprivileged  groups,  there  are  at  a  lo 
no  reserved  seats;  tickets  are  usually  Diamo 
gone  before  the  second  performance  is  worker 
over.  Program  includes  both  ballet  of  the 
and  choral  numbers,  with  songs,  ture  ol 
rhymes  and  dances  specially  composed  cussior 
for  the  occasion.  The  1951  offering,  a  that  ea 
45-minute  affair,  was  called  “A  Mother  ceive  a 
Goose  Christmas  Festival”*and  brought  to  serv 
to  the  stage  such  favorite  nursery  char-  steerin 
acters  as  Tom  the  Pipier’s  son.  Jack  and  commi 
Jill,  Little  Bo  Peep,  and  Peter  Pump-  An 
kin  Eater.  Santa  himself,  of  course,  wa$  ij  asks  ea 
not  overlooked;  he  took  part  in  the  /  sheet  f 
finale,  a  Christmas  tree  ballet.  He  was  |  with  o 
on  television,  too— the  December  5  |>er-  ;  points 
forma  nee  was  televised  from  the  store’s  «  Where 
auditorium  over  Station  SFIL.  he  in( 

Iment, 
to  the 
and  h 

originality,  and  sales  appeal,  millinery  fi  Altl 
windows  submitted  by  these  display  di-  |  a  groi 
rectors  won  prizes  of  $100,  $50,  $25,  stride, 
and  $20  respiectively  in  the  Millinery  tively 
Fashion  Bureau’s  annual  contest:  expec 
First,  Robert  Custenborder  of  Gold-  the  ai 
water’s,  Inc.,  Phoenix,  Arizona;  sec-  there 

ond,  Hans  Carstens,  Younker-David-  impre 

son’s,  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  third,  J.  W.  motio 
Grady,  Linn  &  Scruggs  Co.,  Decatur,  neede 
Illinois;  fourth,  Fred  Wassail,  Walker  store’: 
Bros.,  Wichita,  Kansas.  Judges  were 
Estelle  Hamburger,  Lester  Gaba,  Torn  Recor 
Lee,  millinery  designer  Mr.  John,  and  The  ( 
Mary  Kelley,  director  of  the  Millinery  |  new  a 
Fashion  Bureau.  |  Gold 

I  Chris 

Pattern  for  Executive  Cooperation.  A  and 

cohesive,  forward  thinking,  close-work-  Chris 
ing  group,  striving  together  to  reach  a  recor 
common  goal— that’s  how  Wolff  &  tion, 
Marx,  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  de-  that 
scribes  its  buyer-management  team,  re-  Timi 
cently  organized  into  a  Goal  Getter’s  distri 
Club.  The  club,  formed  May,  1951,  in  Cl 
provides  an  opportunity  for  buyers  blat 
and  executive  members  of  the  store  the 
family  to  get  together  for  mutual  dis-  had 
cussion  of  common  problems,  and  to  to  2' 
know  one  another  better,  to  the  end 
.that  a  completely  cooperative  spirit  five- 
prevails  throughout  the  store.  i  Ston 

Occasion  for  forming  the  club  was  1  five-( 
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the  store’s  75th  anniversary  year,  1952, 
scheduled  to  be  a  year  of  strong  pro¬ 
motions,  whose  objectives  wdll  be  a 
sales  increase  of  one  million  dollars. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  club, 
which  holds  monthly  dinner  meetings 
at  a  local  hotel,  the  program  for  the 
Diamond  Jubilee  Year  has  been 
worked  out,  and  plans  for  the  future 
of  the  store  are  being  developed.  Fea¬ 
ture  of  the  meetings  is  informal  dis¬ 
cussion,  all  of  which  is  recorded,  so 
that  each  member  of  the  club  can  re¬ 
ceive  a  transcript.  Officers  are  elected, 
to  serve  for  six  months;  there  are  also 
steering,  promotional,  and  program 
committees. 

An  unusual  approach  is  one  that 
asks  each  buyer  to  fill  out  a  self-rating 
sheet  for  his  department,  comparing  it 
with  others  in  the  city  on  33  different 
points,  from  basic  stock  to  wrapping. 
Where  the  buyer  falls  short  of  his  goal, 
he  indicates  his  plans  for  improve¬ 
ment,  and  then  turns  his  report  over 
to  the  steering  committee  for  review 
and  help. 

Although  it  was  expected  that  such 
a  group  would  need  time  to  hit  its 
stride,  the  club  was  functioning  effec¬ 
tively  long  before  the  end  of  1951;  it  is 
expected  to  continue  to  function  after 
the  anniversary  year  is  over,  so  that 
there  will  be  a  cooperative  effort  to 
improve  volume,  assortments,  pro¬ 
motion,  service,  selling— everything 
needed  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
store’s  position  in  its  community. 

Record  Advertising  for  Goldblatt's. 

The  Christmas  season  in  Chicago  saw  a 
new  advertising  record  rolled  up  by  the 
[  Goldblatt  chain— the  biggest  piece  of 
Christmas  advertising  in  its  history, 
and  also  the  biggest  single  piece  of 
Christmas  advertising  in  Chicago.  The 
record-smasher  was  a  32-page  roto  sec¬ 
tion,  wdth  eight  pages  in  full  color, 
that  ran  in  the  Sunday  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  on  December  9,  and  was  later 
distributed  in  reprint  form  to  homes 
in  Chicago  communities  where  Gold¬ 
blatt  stores  are  located.  It  was  also 
the  first  roto  section  the  Sun-Times 
had  ever  carried,  this  section  devoted 
to  222  gift  and  promotional  items. 

Five-Day  Work  Week  in  Albany. 

Stores  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  institute 
five-day  work  weeks  this  month,  al¬ 


though  shopping  hours  will  remain  on 
a  six-day  basis.  There  will  be  two 
night  openings,  on  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  but  stores  will  not  open 
until  noon  on  Tuesdays.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  new  set-up  was 
made  jointly  by  W.  M.  Whitney  8c  Co. 
and  the  John  G.  Meyers  Co.;  other 
stores  in  the  city  were  expected  to  fol¬ 
low-  their  lead. 

Telling  the  Christmas  Story.  In  a  big 

store,  the  rank  and  file  employees  don’t 
always  know  how  much  planning  goes 
into  major  activities.  Glmbel’s,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  remedies  that  situation  in  the 
December  issue  of  its  house  organ. 
The  Gimbelite.  Featured  here  is  the 
story  of  how’  the  Christmas  catalogues 
are  planned,  executed,  and  distributed, 
and  of  the  special  arrangements  made 
for  filling  the  orders.  Another  feature 
of  the  magazine  designed  to  take  em¬ 
ployees  behind  the  scenes  is  a  forum 
in  which  questions  about  store  policy 
and  procedure  are  answered;  a  card 
for  submitting  further  questions  ac¬ 
companies  each  copy  of  the  magazine. 

People.  Charles  S.  Shaughnessy,  vice 
president  in  charge  of  Macy’s  New 
York  Furniture  Division,  retires  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  under  the  store’s  retirement 
plan,  after  more  than  30  years  of  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  store;  his  career  began 


on  the  Training  Squad,  after  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  Harvard  Business 
School  in  1921.  He  will  continue  ac¬ 
tive  in  business,  however,  as  New  York 
representative  for  the  Morganton  Fur¬ 
niture  Company. 

Otto  Lewis  Overby,  department 
manager  of  Macy’s  modern  furniture 
department,  becomes  merchandise  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  furniture  division  of 
the  Administrative  Board,  effective 
February  1,  1952;  he  has  been  with  the 
store  since  1930. 

Frank  Bizzano,  divisional  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  domestics,  piece  goods 
and  home  furnishings  accessories  at 
the  Lasalle  &  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  has 
announced  his  resignation,  after  10 
years  with  the  store;  previously  he  had 
been  with  Loeser’s  and  Blooming- 
dale’s,  New  York.  His  duties  at  La¬ 
Salle’s  w'ill  be  absorbed  by  Michael 
Dowley,  divisional  manager  of  home 
furnishings  and  Milton  Nappen,  divis¬ 
ional  manager  of  ready-to-wear. 

Abraham  L.  Rosenberg  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  of  Fedway, 
the  new’  division  of  Federated  Stores, 
to  merchandise  women’s,  children’s 
and  men’s  fashions,  piece  goods,  and 
domestics.  Previous  connections  in¬ 
clude  Hartley’s  of  Miami,  Alexander’s, 
Macy’s,  and  Bamberger’s. 

Samuel  J.  Cohen,  sales  manager  of 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  has  re- 


WiniMr*  in  Bombargnr'i  Marchandit*  DavalopmanI  and  Salas  Promotion  Contost  ora,  laft  to  rishh 
Sarah  PatwHch,  Lillian  Hollar,  Ruth  Mauar,  Garold  Tampasto,  Lillian  Jarsay,  Molly  Rango  and  Scdly 
Athmun.  All  aro  buyars  who  davalopad  now  marchandisa  or  tuccastfvl  now  mathods  of  moving  mar- 
chandisa  foitar.  Sw^  racognition  holps  to  axploin  why  "craotiva  buying"  Rourithas  at  Bombargort. 
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signed,  effective  February  1,  after  more 
than  five  years  with  the  store;  his 
future  plans  will  be  announced.  In  a 
tribute  to  Cohen,  Harold  W.  Bright- 
man,  president  of  Lit’s,  credited  him 
with  originating  and  developing  the 
store’s  aggressive  Value  Program,  and 
with  leadership  in  the  store’s  brand 
name  promotion. 

Harold  J.  Nutting,  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  Marshall  Field 
and  Company,  and  Fred  Lazarus,  Jr., 
vice  president  and  director  of  F.  &  R. 
Lazarus  Company,  and  president  of 
Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  are 
among  II  newly  elected  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  United 
Service  Organizations,  Inc. 

Thomas  F.  O’Donnell,  chairman 
of  the  Ready-to-Wear  Group  of  the 
NRDGA,  and  vice  president  and  di¬ 
rector  of  City  Stores  Mercantile  Co., 
died  last  month  following  a  long  ill¬ 
ness. 

Harry  Spitzer  has  been  named  ad 
director  of  all  departments  for  Rich’s, 
Inc.,  Atlanta.  Mr.  Spitzer  was  direct¬ 
ing  advertising  for  the  basement  de¬ 
partment  of  the  store. 

Joseph  J.  Thursh  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  controls  manager  at  Meier  &  Frank, 
Portland,  Ore.  Aaron  M.  Frank,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm,  announced  that  the 
position  is  a  new  one  at  the  store. 

SELLING  HELPS 

Orion:  Progress  Report.  Three  years 
ago,  representatives  of  the  DuPont  or¬ 
ganization  invited  the  press  to  meet  a 
new  fiber— Orion.  Recently,  after  a 
lapse  of  three  years,  the  press  was  again 
invited  to  get  acquainted  with  Orion, 
and  to  see  the  many  shapes  and  forms 
in  which  it  is  being  used.  Many  of 
these  forms  are  still  experimental, 
since  production  of  the  new  fiber  is  not 
yet  ample.  New  plant  facilities,  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  production  in  mid- 1952, 
will  add  30  million  pounds  a  year  to 
the  output  of  staple,  however;  the  orig¬ 
inal  pilot  plant,  meantime,  will  turn 
out  6,500,000  piounds  a  year  of  con¬ 
tinuous  filament,  much  of  which  will 
go  to  apparel  uses. 

Orion  is  light  in  weight,  has  bulk, 
resists  wrinkles  and  recovers  from 
them  rapidly,  and  has  high  resistance 
to  weathering,  holds  a  crease  even  after 
washing,  washes  and  dries  rapidly, 
picks  up  moisture  and  passes  it 
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through,  needs  little  or  no  ironing,  re¬ 
sists  moth  and  mildew  damage,  and 
has  a  warm,  pleasant  hand.  With  all 
these  virtues,  it  naturally  turns  up  in 
all  sorts  of  apparel— enough  typies  for 
DuPont  to  stage  a  fashion  show  of 
dressy  and  sports  garments  using  Or¬ 
ion,  either  alone  or  in  combination 
with  other  fibers,  and  in  textures  as 
varied  as  satins  and  fleeces.  In  a  55  per 
cent  combination  with  wool,  it  results 
in  a  light  weight  garment,  washable, 
with  creases  that  are  practically  perma¬ 
nent. 

Among  the  fabrics  in  which  Orion 
has  been  used  experimentally,  is  a 
double-faced  drapery  fabric.  Orion 
side  to  the  sun,  rayon  side  to  the  room, 
and  the  household  has  a  weather-resist¬ 
ant,  smart  drapery  that  needs  no  lin¬ 
ing. 

Exhibits  of  Orion  merchandise  in¬ 
cluded  women’s  outerwear  and  inti¬ 
mate  apparel;  sweaters  with  a  cash¬ 
mere-like  feel;  men’s  summer  suits  that 
can  be  washed;  gloves,  handbags;  in¬ 
fants’  wear;  work  clothes  (light,  strong, 
and  less  susceptible  to  acid  damage 
than  cottons);  rainwear;  shirts;  socks. 
DuPont  does  not  manufacture  these 
items;  it  merely  produces  the  yarn,  an 
acrylic  fiber. 

“Orion”  is  DuPont’s  trade-mark  for 
the  fiber,  and  should  be  so  identified 
in  all  advertising. 

His  Valentine.  Tying  in  Valentine’s 
Day,  1952,  with  the  light-hearted  senti¬ 
ments  of  Leap  Year,  the  National 
Valentine  Day  Promotion  for  Men, 
366  Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  is  push¬ 
ing  a  campaign  to  stimulate  sales  of 
men’s  apparel.  The  aim  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  is  to  encourage  women  to  take  up 
the  practice  of  giving  Valentine  gifts 
to  the  men  in  their  lives.  Such  slogans 
as  “Remember  the  Man  You  Love  on 
Valentine’s  Day,”  “Give  Him  Some¬ 
thing  to  Wear”  and  “He’ll  Wear  Your 
Valentine”  will  be  part  of  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Display  material  including  posters, 
streamers,  stickers,  store  cards,  pen- 
ants,  salesmen’s  buttons,  is  available. 

British  Hospitality.  The  British  Indus¬ 
tries  Fair  in  1952  will  be  held  from 
May  5  to  May  16.  Entertainment, 
lodging  accommodation,  travel  facili¬ 
ties  and  information  services  are  part 


of  the  well-laid  plans  for  smoothing 
the  paths  of  the  thousands  of  overseas 
buyers  expected  to  attend.  Reserva¬ 
tions  may  be  made  for  the  leading 
stage,  film,  and  floor  shows,  sports 
events,  sight-seeing  tours,  and  other 
attractions. 

The  London  Hotel  Information 
Service  will  help  visitors  secure  rooms. 
Special  air  service,  at  reduced  rates,  to 
cover  the  period  of  the  Fair,  are  offered 
by  the  British  Overseas  Airways  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Preliminary  information  concerning 
the  Fair  will  be  available  at  the  25 
consular  posts  in  the  U.  S.;  business 
men  may  there  study  advance  copies 
of  the  B.  I.  F.  catalog  to  be  issued  in 
February. 

Changes  Ahead  in  Kitchenware.  Vari¬ 
ations  in  the  sizes  of  measuring  spoons, 
measuring  cups,  and  baking  dishes 
cause  more  baking  failures  than  the 
housewife  realizes;  standard  sizes  will 
make  it  simple  to  follow  a  recipe.  To 
make  these  standard  sizes  readily  avail¬ 
able,  a  voluntary  standard  has  been 
adopted  through  the  American  Stand¬ 
ards  .\ssociation,  “Dimensions,  Toler¬ 
ances,  and  Terminology  for  Home 
Cooking  and  Baking  Utensils,”  ap 
proved  October  27,  1949.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Home  Economics  Association, 
the  endorsing  sponsor,  is  now  working 
to  develop  a  strong  consumer  demand 
for  merchandise  that  conforms  to  the 
standards.  To  this  end,  the  Journal 
of  Home  Economics  for  November, 
1951,  and  also  the  news  bulletin  of  the 
Hotpoint  Institute  for  the  same 
month,  carried  items  urging  home 
economists  to  ask  for  the  standard 
merchandise  in  stores,  and  to  get 
others  to  do  so.  “Let’s  get  consumers 
—and  ourselves!— on  the  demand  wag¬ 
on,”  Hotpoint  Institute  advises.  As¬ 
surance  that  the  customers  really  want 
the  merchandise  is  expected  to  work  1 
back  from  the  store  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  stimulate  the  necessary 
change-over  in  patterns  and  equip 
ment.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt 
about  the  desirability  of  the  standard. 
For  example,  a  market  survey  turned 
up  17  different  sizes  in  the  so-called 
“nine-inch”  round  cake  pan.  In  any 
case,  customers  will  be  learning  to  ask 
for  the  approved  standard  merchan¬ 
dise.  Buyers  can  obtain  copies  of  the 
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^  When  Colonel  Ken,  Kentucky-bred,  comes  north  from 
t  his  plantation,  he  always  wires  ahead  to  get  a  Statler 
reservation.  “Ah  travel  quite  a  piece,”  he  drawls,  “and 
always  feel  it’s  best  to  stay  at  Statler,  where  Ah  know 
Ah  sholy  am  a  guest. 


“A  Southern  Colonel  alw’ays  feels  he  knows  a  thorough¬ 
bred,  and  Ah  know  one  that  beats  ’em  all — mah  good 
old  Statler  bed.  It’s  soft  as  blue  grass  in  a  field,  and 
after  all,  why  not?  Eight  hundred  thirty-seven  springs 
are  what  each  bed  has  got. 


I  “When  city  doin’s  get  me  down.  Ah  love  mah  Statler 
#  tub.  Hot  water  melts  mah  cares  away  as  Ah  begin  to 
scrub.  With  lots  of  soap  right  by  mah  side  Ah  really 
feel  supreme,  and  piles  of  snowy  Statler  towels  fulfill 
mah  fondest  dream. 


^  “And  in  the  Statler  dining  room  the  chicken,  south- 
•  em-fried,  is  so  blame  good  it  almost  woiimls  mah 
famous  Southern  pride.  And  all  the  other  foo<l  is  grand 
—the  portions.  Ah  declare,  are  just  about  as  generous 
as  Ah’ve  found  them  anywhere. 


hotel 
statler 

^  ST.™*) 


•  “Last,  but  not  least,  Ah’ve  always  found  the  Statler’s 
^9  close  as  pie  to  shows  and  shops  and  business,  too.  Why, 
everything’s  near  by.  To  sum  it  up,  Ah’m  proud  to  say 
Ah’ve  found  this  is  the  case — for  tops  in  hospitality, 
the  Statler’s  just  the  place.” 


STATIEI  HOTtlS:  NEW  YOKK  •  BOSTON  •  BUFFALO  •  OETEOIT 
CLIVCLAND  •  ST.  LOUIS  •  WASHINGTON 
It 
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Harpolthsimer't,  Grand  Rapids,  wen  first  prize  in  the  National  Letter  Writing  Week  window  contest  of 
the  Paper  Stationery  fi  Tablet  Manufacturers  Association.  D.  Richard  Kester  is  the  store's  display  manager. 


Standard  from  the  American  Stand¬ 
ards  Association,  Inc.,  70  East  45th 
Street,  New  York  17.  Price  is  35  cents. 

Help  on  Plastics.  The  plastics  industry 
has  gathered  its  forces  for  a  new  and 
aggressive  drive  against  public  ignor¬ 
ance  and  misinformation  about  its 
products.  To  foster  better  acceptance 
and  understanding,  the  Society  of  the 
Plastics  Industry  last  month  set  up  a 
new  public  relations  campaign  which 
should  ultimately  work  to  the  distinct 
advantage  of  retailers.  On  the  agenda 
for  early  development  are:  traveling 
educational  displays,  which  will  be 
shown  in  museums,  schools,  etc.;  a 
movie  describing  the  manufacture  and 
uses  of  various  plastics,  which  will  be 
suitable  for  retail  training  as  well  as 
consumer  education;  a  speaker’s  bu¬ 
reau,  and  an  educational  program  for 
school  teachers  and  students. 

McCall's  Easter  Parade.  A  home-sew¬ 
ing  contest  sponsored  by  McCall’s 
Patterns  will  run  from  January  10 
through  April  12.  Announcing  the 
promotion  as  the  “Easter  Parade  Fash¬ 
ion  Contest”  McCall’s  is  offering  cus¬ 
tomers  a  number  of  prizes  including 
expiense-paid  trips  to  Paris  and  Holly¬ 
wood.  The  contest  will  be  based  on 
fashion  know-how  rather  than  on  sew¬ 
ing  ability,  and  will  be  in  two  sections, 
for  adults  and  juniors.  Home  econom¬ 
ics  teachers  will  help  publicize  it  in 
the  schools. 


Prizes  will  also  be  given  to  store  dis¬ 
play  managers  for  the  best  windows 
tied  into  the  promotion.  A  compre¬ 
hensive  promotion  kit  is  available,  and 
the  ground  work  for  a  big  show  has 
been  laid  by  jjersonal  visits  of  McCall 
representatives  to  a  number  of  stores. 

New  Table  Top  Construction.  Mason¬ 
ite  CoRP.  and  Elmendorf  Research, 
Inc.,  last  month  presented  reports  on 
two  surveys  made  among  furniture 
manufacturers  as  to  their  plans  for 
increased  use  of  hardboards,  particu¬ 
larly  in  table  and  desk  tops.  They  be¬ 
lieve  a  definite  trend  is  under  way, 
and  disclose  that  seven  of  the  major 
furniture  firms  have  made  and  are 
testing  table  tops  and  desk  tops  with 
crossbanding  of  tempered  hardwood. 
All  report  good  results,  with  several 
improvements  evident  over  veneer 
cross-banding,  among  them  lower 
costs,  superior  flatness  and  smoothness, 
greater  hardness,  and  more  uniformi¬ 
ty.  Masonite  recommends  training  for 
furniture  salesmen  in  the  merits  of 
hardboard;  offers  a  descriptive  free 
booklet  on  the  subject.  Write  to  Ma¬ 
sonite  Corp.,  1 1  West  Washington 
Street,  Chicago  2,  111. 

Austrian  Needlepoint  Contest.  The 

Needlecraft  Buyers  Association  and 
the  Austrian  State  Tourist  Depart¬ 
ment  are  sponsoring  a  revival  of  inter¬ 
est  in  needlepioint.  For  this  purpiose, 
a  National  Old  Vienna  Needlepoint 


Contest  will  begin  on  January  15  anclfhe  uppc 


run  through  October  15,  1952.  I  hen 
will  be  200  prizes,  the  top  award  a  iwt 


week  vacation  trip  to  Austria.  Thtbut  any  d 


[ruin  the 
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finished  i 
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work  must  be  on  an  Austrian  ncodlt 
point  piece.  Merchandising  kits  con 
taining  displays,  streamers,  circular; 
and  newspaper  mats  are  available,  tajoraft  Dc 
gether  with  detailed  information  re 
garding  the  contest.  Needlework  buy 
ers  are  urged  to  form  local  committet>| 
to  drum  up  community  interest  in  the 
project  and  get  radio  and  newspapei 
support.  Write  to  the  Needlecraf 
Buyers  Association,  Empire  State 
Building,  New  York  City. 


Selling  Children's  Shoes.  A  48-page 
manual  on  the  operation  of  Children’! 


Shoe  Departments  in  department  and 
specialty  stores,  by  Marjorie  Lester, 
was  published  late  last  month  by  the 
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Merchandising  Division  of  NRDGA.^ 

The  book  is  in  two  sections:  one 
buying,  inventory,  promotion  and  sell  jQgQ  ' 
ing  problems;  the  other  on  the  1 
of  children’s  shoes.  Price  is  $2  to 


NRDG.A  members; 
bers. 


$5  to  non-mem- 


EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


New  Display  Helps.  The  L.  A.  Darl¬ 
ing  Co.  last  month  made  three  new  ad¬ 
ditions  to  its  display  line.  One  is  a 
dinnerware  displayer  suitable  for  show¬ 
ing  16-piece  starter  sets.  Made  of 
chrome-finished  steel  rods,  the  rack  is 
24  inches  high  and  24  inches  wide  and 
has  loops  at  the  base  by  which  it  is 
fastened  to  the  counter. 

A  new  series  of  five  junior  manne 
quins  for  high  fashions  is  a  companion 
line  to  the  Femina  misses’  figures. 
Finally,  there  is  a  new  self-standing 
blouse  and  sweater  form  which  rests 
on  a  hollow  base  simulating  a  skirt 
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[The  upjser  torso  of  the  figure  separates 
oni  the  base  so  that  excess  material 
^ran  be  slipped  inside  the  “skirt”  with¬ 
out  any  draping  or  pinning.  The  base, 
finished  in  neutral  gray,  can  be  easily 
rovcrcd  with  skirt  material. 
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ible,  to  pfQft  Dodger.  A  new  device,  called 
ABCO,  designed  to  eliminate  drafts, 
dust  and  whirring  noises  due  to  air 
passing  through  abutting  glass  doors 
has  recently  been  introduced  by 
Abboit  Glass  Company,  160  East  120 
Street,  New  York. 

Combining  plastic  easy-grip  weather- 
stripping  with  an  extruded  rubber  in- 
,et,  it  was  made  exclusively  to  fit  temp¬ 
ered  herculite  glass  doors.  It  can  easily 
be  slipped  on  and  off  the  edges  of  the 
doors. 
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Sound  Footing.  A  new  and  improved 
^‘skid-proof  flooring  is  announced  by 
Roc-Wood,  364  East  23  Street,  Chi- 
ago.  The  material  is  composed  of 
hardwood  fibers  chemically  treated 
and  bonded  together  with  a  plastic 
binder. 

With  pre-mixed  ingredients,  Roc- 
Wood  can  be  laid  with  a  trowel  by  in¬ 
experienced  help.  It  will  bind  itself 
permanently  to  practically  any  sub¬ 
structure,  and  can  be  applied  to  worn, 
cracked,  rutted  and  disintegrating 
|floors.  It  hardens  by  chemical  action 
and  is  ready  for  use  within  24  hours. 
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Weather  and  Sales 

(Continued  from  page  20) 


the  observed  weather  for  that  day.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  table,  the  data  for 
Monday,  March  3,  1952  includes  the 
Forecasted  Net  Sales  Expectancy 
(|105,450)  based  on  a  weather  forecast 
of  50  degrees  F.  at  Noon,  an  average 
wind  velocity  of  four  miles  per  hour, 
and  a  clear  sky.  The  Forecasted  Net 
Sales  Expectancy  figure  is,  then,  the 
%ure  upon  which  the  store’s  officials 
should  base  their  final  modification  of 
the  personnel  budget  (for  example, 
call  in  part-time  sales  personnel),  make 
final  job  assignments,  and  make  last 
minute  insertions  or  cancellations  of 
advertisements,  etc.  The  Forecasted 
Net  Sales  Expectancy  figure  might  well 
be  called  the  final  or  modified  planned 
»les  for  the  day. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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- VOLUME  BUILDERS: - - — - — - - - - - - 1 

Some  are  new;  some  ore  old — everyone  has  been 
0  business  builder  in  some  store's  experience 

Trading  Post  Program.  A  very  successful,  well  received  Trading  Post  radio 
program  is  sponsored  by  one  merchant  who  states  that  it  is  the  best  adver¬ 
tising  medium  he  has  ever  tried.  The  program,  which  does  not  advertise  or 
sell  anything  stocked  by  the  merchant  himself,  is  a  service  feature  for  cus¬ 
tomers  who  wish  to  buy  or  sell  such  household  merchandise  as  washing 
machines,  sewing  machines,  furniture,  rugs,  alarm  clocks,  baby  buggies,  and 
other  articles.  Letters  and  cards  are  received  at  the  radio  station  itemizing 
the  articles  the  sender  has  for  sale,  or  wants  to  buy.  There  is  no  charge  for 
this  service.  | 

On  this  type  program  there  are  several  items  that  cannot  be  advertised,  1 
among  them  real  estate,  cars  and  cattle.  A  complete  list  of  items  advertised 
are  posted  in  the  store  where  daily  it  draws  shoppers  to  check  the  offerings.  | 
(Westphal's,  Green  Bay,  Wise.)  j| 

Farm  Bulletin.  A  monthly  printed  bulletin  is  issued  by  one  retailer  every 
month  to  his  farm  trade.  This  publication,  6x9  inches  in  size,  usually 
running  four  pages,  has,  he  says,  in  five  years  tripled  his  business  from  farmers. 
Printing  and  mailing  to  2,400  rural  boxholders  costs  the  merchant  only  $45 
per  issue.  Farmers  who  miss  an  issue  for  one  reason  or  another  often  tele¬ 
phone  to  find  out  why.  They  like  the  paper.  No  display  ads  appear  in  this 
publication,  but  the  merchant  puts  in  a  paragraph  now  and  then  telling 
about  the  products  he  has  for  sale.  Most  of  the  bulletin  is  devoted  to  farm  j 
news,  household  recipes,  jokes,  local  news  interpretation,  a  free  sales  and 
exchange  column  and  the  like.  A  bulletin  of  this  type  can  be  issued  by 
almost  any  merchant  to  his  customers  and  prospects,  publicizing  the  store, 
its  products  and  the  owner’s  philosophy.  Based  on  this  merchant’s  circulation 
list,  the  cost  runs  about  $500  a  year.  (Babcock  Hardware,  Oconomowoc,  Wis.) 

Photo  Highlights.  In  one  city,  businessmen  advertise  in  a  weekly  photo  page 
in  the  local  newspaper  titled  “Photo-Highlights  of  the  Week  in  Local  Busi-  | 
ness.”  On  this  page  appear  photographs  taken  in  the  various  stores  and  j 
businesses  with  captions  describing  the  merchandise  and  scenes  shown  in  the  | 
picture.  The  space  used  by  each  merchant  sells  at  regular  display  rates.  The 
page  has  good  reader  interest  with  its  news  approach  which  shows  new  mer¬ 
chandise,  improvements,  and  services.  (Rockford,  Ill.)  ! 

White  Elephant  Auction.  When  merchants  of  one  city  found  themselves  I 
burdened  with  considerable  “cats  and  dogs”  merchandise,  they  staged  a  i 
public  auction  of  the  merchandise  in  a  local  hall.  More  than  50  merchants 
contributed  stock  to  the  auction  which  drew  capacity  crowds  to  bid  on  the  I 
items  offered.  So  successful  was  this  auction  that  the  merchants  plan  to  make 
it  an  annual  event  to  dispose  of  slow  moving  merchandise.  (Cresco,  Iowa, 
Chamber  of  Commerce) 

Shopper  Specials.  Retail  stores  in  one  Mid-Western  city  publish  a  full  page  | 
of  small  two  inch  by  two  column  “Shopper  Specials”  each  Thursday  to  pro-  I 
mote  business  in  their  area.  One  bargain  from  each  store  is  featured,  all  ads 
on  the  page  the  same  size.  This  special  page  gets  good  attention  from  shopp)ers  I 
who  have  been  educated  to  look  there  for  a  wide  selection  of  good  buys.  ! 
(Superior,  Wise.) 

Special  This  Week.  Outside  one  well-known  Milwaukee  store  is  a  glass  en¬ 
closed  blackboard  titled  “Special  This  Week”.  There  the  store  lists  two  or 
three  specials  for  the  week  where  they  are  easily  read  by  the  heavy  sidewalk 
and  street  traffic.  To  make  it  more  effective  the  board  is  illuminated  for 
night  use.  (Bitker  Gerner  Co.,  Milwaukee)  I 
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H«ip  in  Assessing  Promotions.  After 
Monday,  March  3,  1952  is  over,  the 
question  arises:  “How  well  did  we 
do?’’  If  actual  sales  on  that  day  turned 
out  to  be  $106,000  then  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  we  have  exceeded  our  goal 
unless  the  weather  forecast  was  in 
error.  At  this  time  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  the  actual  weather  ob¬ 
servations  and  substitute  them  in  the 
appropriate  expectancy  equation  in 
order  to  compute  the  Net  Sales  Expect¬ 
ancy  for  the  day.  We  will  assume  for 
purposes  of  this  example  that  the  act¬ 
ual  observed  weather  for  the  day  was 
60  degrees  F.  at  Noon,  four  miles  per 
hour  average  wind  velocity,  and  clear. 
This  indicates  that  the  weather  fore¬ 
cast  was  not  absolutely  perfect,  as  is  to 
be  exp>ected.  On  the  basis  of  the  ob¬ 
served  weather  a  Net  Sales  Expectancy 
of  $106,180  would  result.  All  of  these 
figures  are  summarized  in  Table  3. 
Comparing  actual  sales  with  the  Net 
Sales  Expectancy,  which  is  in  reality 
the  planned  sales  modified  by  the 
observed  weather,  it  would  appear  that 
the  store,  instead  of  exceeding  its 
proper  goal  for  the  day,  has  actually 
fallen  very  slightly  below  the  Net  Sales 
Expectancy  for  the  day.  Thus  the  pro¬ 
motional  effort  for  the  day  would  have 
to  be  considered  just  average— neither 
especially  successful  nor  unsuccessful. 

Contrast  with  the  results  of  the 
effort  of  March  3,  1952,  the  relative 
success  of  the  promotional  effort  of 
March  5,  1951  (see  Table  2).  On  that 
date  the  actual  sales  were  $80,000 
whereas  the  Net  Sales  Expectancy  for 
the  day  was  only  $76,130. 

The  hypothetical  illustration  above 
concerns  itself  with  the  store  as  a 
Avhole.  The  same  general  approach 
would  be  used  with  regard  to  the 
planned  sales  and  the  jjersonnel  bud¬ 
get  of  individual  departments. 


Weather  Forecasts.  The  example 
above  has  served  to  point  up  the  fact 
that  in  no  case  will  the  weather  fore¬ 
cast  be  perfect  in  every  respect.  How¬ 
ever,  a  good  weather  forecast  will  usu¬ 
ally  be  pretty  close.  One  or  two  words 
of  warning  should  be  voiced.  A  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  a  large  metropolitan 
area  draws  shoppers  from  a  large  area. 
Weather  can  and  does  vary  greatly  in 
different  segments  of  the  same  metro¬ 
politan  retail  shopping  area.  Ordinar¬ 
ily  the  official  Weather  Bureau  obser¬ 
vations  are  taken  at  only  one  or  two 
locations  in  a  metropolitan  retail  shop¬ 
ping  area.  A  meteorologist  would  have 
to  have  at  his  disposal  very  detailed 
data  on  the  structure  of  that  local  re¬ 
tail  market.  He  would  have  to  know 
the  transportation  routes  and  the  geo- 
grapical  living  pattern  of  the  store’s 
clientele.  Furthermore,  he  would  have 
to  know  the  geographical  pattern  of 
the  area  (i.e.,  location  of  hills,  lakes, 
plains,  etc.)  in  order  to  predict  the 
varying  weather  conditions  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  segments  of  the  market.  The 
importance  of  this  initial  careful  study 
(1)  the  relationship  between  the  store’s 
sales  and  the  weather,  (2)  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  store’s  clientele,  and  (3) 
the  topographical  structure  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  area  cannot  be  overemphasized. 
There  is  considerable  danger  of  a 
store’s  not  making  a  sufficiently  thor¬ 
ough  initial  study. 


Equations  Are  Individual.  Each  store 
has  its  own  peculiarities  of  location 
and  type  of  clientele,  with  the  result 
that  the  reaction  to  the  weather  is  dif¬ 
ferent  for  different  stores  even  in  the 
same  city.  In  Cleveland,  for  example, 
the  effects  of  weather  on  the  sales  of 
The  Higbee  Co.,  located  in  the  Termi¬ 
nal  Building,  is  different  from  those  on 
the  sales  of  Halle  Bros,  (downtown 
store)  located  several  blocks  away.  In 


this  particular  case  the  fact  that  tlx  for  each 
shoppter  can  leave  the  Shaker  Rapi  future,  t 
Transit  commuter  train  and  go  ink  irticle  n 
Higbee’s  without  going  out-of-dooi  dising, 
gives  that  store  an  advantage  durin|  data  of 
bad  weather  as  compared  with  tht  make  r 
Halle  Bros,  (downtown  store).  On  th  than  it 
other  hand  since  Halle  Bros.,  has  i 
branch  at  Shaker  Square  (i.e.,  a  sub  Dpry 
urban  stop  on  the  same  commute 
train  line)  it  is  quite  likely  that  certaii  ' 

types  of  weather  have  the  effect  of  di  yjj-g 
verting  some  of  their  customers  to  theii  f 
Shaker  Square  branch.  In  the  case  oi  , 

Halle  Bros.,  then,  the  effect  of  weathe  ^ 
becomes,  in  part,  a  matter  of  attempt  j 
ing  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  ( 
customers  shift  from  the  downtoviTi 
store  to  branch  and  vice  versa  as  weath 
er  changes.  Such  a  store  may  find  it 
advantageous  to  shift  personnel  and 
goods  from  one  outlet  to  another  in 
order  to  adjust  itself  daily  to  changes 
in  shopping  patterns  caused  by  the 
weather. 


Much  Research  Remains.  The  Younk 
er  study  covered  only  the  Easter  sea¬ 
son.  The  other  seasons  have  yet  to  be 
studied.  Though  it  appears  that  the 
same  general  technique  of  analysis  can 
be  used,  the  specific  application  can  be 
very  time  consuming  and  laborious 
Further,  only  two  departments  were 
subjected  to  anaylsis.  The  adaptation 
of  the  same  general  techniques  to  the 
other  departments  will  require  a  great 
deal  more  time.  Short  cuts,  it  is  hojied, 
can  be  developed  to  shorten  the  job. 
But  more  important  still,  the  expect¬ 
ancy  equations  which  have  already 
been  developed  need  additional  refin^ 
ment  and  development. 

It  is  believed  that  once  the  general 
Approach  is  worked  out  for  one  store, 
it  can  be  used  on  others:  though,  (rf 
course,  the  constant  terms  in  the  ex¬ 
pectancy  equations  will  be  different 
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tii^for  each  store.  In  the  not  too  distant 
future,  the  techniques  discussed  in  this 
particle  may  team  up  with  the  merchan¬ 
dising,  sales,  inventory  and  expense 
data  of  the  Controllers'  Congress  to 
make  retailing  even  more  scientific 
than  it  is  now. 
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Report  from  Washington 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

vice  president,  observed  the  other  day 
that  a  good  starting  p>oint  in  any  econ¬ 
omy  drive  would  be  in  the  Federal  Se¬ 
curity  Agency,  headed  by  Mr.  Oscar  R. 
Ewing.  Mr.  Ewing  announced  in  Oc¬ 
tober  that  the  Public  Health  Service’s 
National  Institute  of  Health  had  as¬ 
signed  funds  totaling  $782,761  for  re¬ 
search  studies  to  be  carried  on  this 
year.  One  of  the  studies  will  cost  the 
taxpayers  $12,096,  and  will  be  devoted 
to  a  study  of  “unconscious  factors  gov¬ 
erning  courtship  and  mate  selection.” 
In  outlining  this  study,  the  agency 
said,  “The  various  mutual  needs  that 
enter  into  the  choice  of  a  marriage 
partner  w’ill  be  surveyed  in  the  light  of 
new  findings  in  the  field  of  mental 
health.”  Another  project  will  cost 
$19,944,  and  will  look  into  the  “toler¬ 
ance  for  environmental  stress  in  aged 
and  new  born  sheep.”  A  third  study, 
costing  only  $7,474,  will  try  to  find  out 
why  one  Indian  tribe  that  believes  in 
community  ownership  of  property  has 
fewer  nervous  breakdowns  than  people 
who  believe  in  the  rights  of  private 
ownership  of  property. 

Get  Out  the  Vote.  NRDGA  is  joining 
again  this  year  with  other  groups  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  preservation  of  our  system 
of  representative  government.  Ray¬ 
mond  Fogler,  president  of  VV.  T. 
Grant  &:  Company,  will  direct  the  asso- 
dation’s  program.  \Vorking  with  pro¬ 
ducers,  farmers,  and  other  groups,  Nfr. 
Fogler  hoptes,  through  retail  leadership 
throughout  the  country,  to  induce 
more  people  to  take  advantage  of  their 
voting  franchise.  The  program  is  non¬ 
partisan  in  nature.  The  effort  will  be 
directed  solely  toward  interesting  more 
people  in  going  to  the  polls.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  program,  Mr.  Fogler  said, 
"Representative  government  exists 
only  so  long  as  the  majority  of  the 
people  take  an  active  interest  in  select¬ 
ing  those  who  will  serve  in  public 
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Electric  Steam  Generator— full 
Antomatic  Water  and  Electric  Controls 


Only  by  using  Stein  Professional  Pressing  Units  can 
one  fully  appreciate  the  effective  service  this  equipment 
provides  in  modern,  stream-lined  Alteration  Depart¬ 
ments  which  is  so  necessary  in  today’s  Department  Store 
administration. 

Only  by  seeing  how  the  work  is  handled  quickly, 
smoothly  and  efficiently  can  one  understand  why  stores 
and  shops  everywhere,  in  increasing  numbers,  are  adopt¬ 
ing  this  equipment  as  the  perfect  solution  to  their  press¬ 
ing  and  finishing  problems.  No  expensive  installation 
required. 

Write  us  for  further  particulars.  We  will  appreciate 
hearing  from  you. 


LAWRENCE  M.  STEEN  COMPANY 

W»  \'mm  Bmrmm  Strmmt  •  •  CMemff  7 9  iUimmim 
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has  been  turned  down  by  Congress  but 
will  be  reintroduced  in  1952.  All  farm 
organizations  are  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
gram,  with  the  exception  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers’  Union,  a  wing  of  the 
CIO.  Secretary  Brannan  is  the  prime 
government  salesman  of  this  program. 

Fair  Employment  Practices  Commis¬ 
sion— This  issue  has  caused  a  wide 
split  between  Northern  and  Southern 
Democrats.  The  President  will  contin¬ 
ue  his  fight  for  FEPC  this  year  unless 
his  advisors  hold  him  back  for  political 
reasons. 

Your  Association  is  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores.  Your  Washington  Direc¬ 
tor  and  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Washington  office  are  in  constant  con¬ 
tact  with  members  of  Congress  and  the 
administrative  agencies.  Y'm  will  be 
kept  informed  through  trs,  the 
Washington  News  Letter,  and  the 
Special  Bulletin.  If  you  desire  copies 
of  bills  or  rulings  of  the  various  agen¬ 
cies,  or  wish  to  learn  the  viewpoint  of 
your  Senators  or  Congressmen  on  any 
of  the  issues  affecting  retailing,  write 
the  Washington  office. 


office.  The  voting  franchise  has  been 
called  a  ‘privilege’  by  some  and  a 
‘right’  by  others.  Both  of  these  terms 
are  satisfactory.  But  I  look  upon  the 
voting  franchise  in  the  United  States 
as  an  achievement,  won  and  preserved 
by  our  founding  fathers.  Dow’n 
through  the  years  fewer  people  have 
been  going  to  the  polls.  The  situation, 
to  me,  is  a  grave  one.  W e  cannot  have 
representative  government  if  only  50 
per  cent  of  the  people  take  enough  in¬ 
terest  in  the  affairs  of  our  government 
to  go  to  the  polls  on  election  day.” 


Voice  of  the  Law 

(Continued  from  page  44) 
five  feet. 

Betty  Onymous,  who  accompanied 
her  sister  and  as  a  result  became  j 
plaintiff  against  Wrightway’s,  testified 
that  there  were  many  people  handling 
the  coats.  Fhe  selling  area,  she  swore, 
was  crowded  with  shoppers;  and,  asj 
was  to  be  expected,  there  were  no  s:ilev 


A  Quick  Look  at  the  Slate.  In  addition 
to  the  legislative  issues  mentioned 
above  it  is  apparent  that  President 
Truman  will  continue  his  fight  in  the 
Second  Session  for  some  of  the  issues 
he  has  had  before  Congress  in  the  past. 
Here  is  a  brief  list. 

Federalized  Medicine  —  This  pro¬ 
gram  of  nationalized  medicine  has  long 
been  advocated  by  the  President.  Oscar 
Ewing,  Federal  Security  Administra¬ 
tor,  is  the  outstanding  government 
official  advocating  this  program. 

Brannan  Farm  Plan— This  program 
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had  been  in  the  store  on  previous  occa¬ 
sions  and  her  lawyer  sought  to  bring 
out  from  her  the  condition  as  to 
crowds  at  such  times,  but  objection  to 
such  testimony  was  sustained. 

The  Court  decided  against  Betty 
because  of  technical  delects  in  the  evi¬ 
dence,  but  stressed  the  primary  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  she  was  an  “invitee" 
or  a  “licensee”.  Defendant  store 
claimed  that  she  was  a  mere  licensee. 
Under  the  law  a  licensee  is  a  person 
who  has  a  right  to  be  on  the  premise 
to  fulfill  a  duty  yet  does  not  come  un¬ 
der  the  classification  of  “shopper”. 
(Such  a  person  might  be  a  man  to  read 
the  gas  meter.) 

Wrightway’s  counsel  advanced  the 
argument  that  a  merchant’s  implied 
invitation  to  enter  his  shop  extends 
only  to  (1)  “a  person  entering  with  the 
intention  of  purchasing,”  (2)  “a  per¬ 
son  entering  with  one  who  intends  to 
make  a  purchase  for  that  person  (such 
as  a  mother  bringing  ‘a  child  to  be  out¬ 
fitted.);  (3)  “a  person  entering  for  the 


Keep  Pace  with  Mailing  Progress  with  the 


Outmoded  Mailing  Methods  Can 
Steal  The  Shirt  Off  Your  Back 


ASSOCUTIO 
HOSPITAL  SIRVICI 

of  N.  Y.  C.  on*  of 
tho  many  groat 
butirtOM  institutions 
from  coast  to  coast 
using  tho  Inserting  and 
Mailing  Mochin*. 
Haro's  what  thoy  say: 
"Tho  Machine  exceeded 
our  greatest  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  is  speedy  and 
saves  us  a  great  deal 
of  money.  We  started 
with  one  and  found 
it  so  efficient  that  we 
ordered  two  more..." 


IThe  only  way  to  control  mounting  mass 
mailing  costs  is  to  increase  efficiency. 
Compensate  for  higher  clerical  wages  and 
manpower  shortages  by  using  more  effi¬ 
cient  mailing  methods.  Save  time,  money 
and  effort  with  the  productive  Inserting 
and  Mailing  Machine.  It’s  fast  as  greased 
lightning,  makes  no  errors,  does  the  work 
of  12  to  20  clerks. 

Push  Button  Mailgineering;  25,000  mail¬ 
ings  (6  enclosures  each)  require  96  man 
hours  if  done  by  hand.  One  Inserting  and 
Mailing  Machine,  one  operator,  can  slash 
that  to  5  or  6  hours. 

see  a  test  run  of  YOUR  mailing 

and  cur  4/5rhs  OFF  YOUR  MAIUNO  COSTS! 

Send  a  sample  set  of  one  of  your  mailings,  including 
inserts  and  envelope,  also  quantity  usually  mailed. 
We  will  advise  you  whore  and  when  Test  Run  will 
be  made  so  you  may  observe  it. 

NE  COMPANY,  PHIlLIPStURO,  NEW  JERSEY 


CONSIDERING  CYCLE  BILLING? 

27  Single  Tier  Remington  Rand  Cycle- 
matic  Desks.  Original  cost  over  $7,500. 
Offered  at  $675  F.O.B.  Warehouse,  New 
York  City.  Box  A- 1-52,  STORES. 
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jrpwe  o£  inspecting  the  merchandise 
■  Ith  at  least  a  vague  idea  of  buying  if 
suitable  article  is  found.”  Decisions 
lere  cited  in  support  of  these  defini- 
paiiied  New  Jersey  Superior 

'ame  a  Appellate  Division  in  our  par- 
estifici'  tase,  “the  sweep  of  a  merchant’s 
mdlim  invitation  is  not  so  confined, 

swore^  jicludeil  in  the  implied  invitation  are 
md  as  enter,”  having  “a  poten- 

lo  s  ilev  pecuniary  profit  for  the  mer- 

e  (ould  (Italicised  for  reader’s  benefit.) 
ice  and  present  case,  where  Betty  en- 

on  thf  store  with  her  sister  Ann  for 

straight  ^  purpose  of  helping  that  sister  make 
t  purchase,  the  business  on  which 
ts  were  entered  had  a  potentiality  for 
'•runiary  profit  to  the  store.  There- 
e.  the  Court  held,  Betty  was  an 
r  a  clis-  tif  Wrightway’s  at  the  time  she 
lot  see  injured.  On  proper  factual  evi- 

he  floor  could  have  recovered  dam- 

ind  her  ^  accordingly, 
her  suit  seeming  moral  is  for  the  depart- 
that  on  store  proprietor  to  regard  all  per- 
intend  legitimately  enter  his  estab- 

Betty  ^^ncnt  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
us  occa-  »I>nsiness  invitees  on  an  equal  foot- 
o  bring  active  and  depend- 

35  jQ  ble  customer.  Even  in  our  example  of 
r-tion  to  if  gasman  to  read  the  meter,  he  might 
laini  by  stretch  of  the  imagination  an 
t  Betty  purchase  as  well  as  perform- 

the  evi-  finty,  his  time  of  entry  being 
■V  niipt  ointident  with  his  luncheon  hour. 
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invitee” 

t  store  Expense  Control  Takes 
icensee  ^irst  Place  for  1952 

person 

iremises  {Contmued  from  page  18) 

jme  un-  w  enough  ujxm  merchandise  and 
opper”.  tiling  facts.  This  results  in  a  larger 
to  read  «)luine  of  physical  handling  which 
f«s  payrolls  at  unbelievable  rates  per 
ced  the  iixir,  and  large  dollar  investment, 
implied  ihich  scjiieezes  working  capital.” 
extends 

with  the  People  Are  a  Problem 

“a  per-  In  their  free  comment,  some  mer- 
tends  to  ^nis  reveal  themselves  as  deeply  con- 
m  (su<4  fnied  with  the  quality  of  help  they 
(  be  out-  in  employ.  Other  store  heads  urge 
[  for  the  duration  and  incentive  rewards  to 
lep  up  productivity  in  the  selling 
fflks;  they  also  stress  the  importance 
i  merchandise  that  merits  enthusi- 
B.  Typical  is  this  “secret  of  our  Sue¬ 
s’*  offered  by  a  California  specialty 
op:  ort  and  often.  Buy  items 

id  not  lines.  Treat  etnployees  like 
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people— customers,  the  same.” 

The  buying  public  comes  in  for  criti¬ 
cism,  tcx).  A  Virginia  store,  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  public’s  habit  of  accepting 
free  services  and  accommodations,  and 
in  return  asking  for  every  type  of  con¬ 
tribution  and  donation,  suggests  a 
campaign  to  educate  tiie  public  to  the 
fact  that  “stores  must  be  operated  like 
a  sound  business,  along  economical 
lines.”  On  the  same  subject,  a  large 
store  in  the  Mid-West  offers  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  stores  get  together  on  the 
problem  of  donations,  and  that  sales¬ 
people  lie  taught  more  about  delivery 
costs  and  problems. 

Stores  are  also  interested  in  making 
the  most  of  the  customer’s  buying  urge 
when  she  gets  inside  the  store.  “Have 
better  price  lines  and  complete  stocks, 
to  sell  mo*^  •••egular  goods  when  your 
advertising' brings  traffic,”  says  one. 
“Plan  your  departments  to  reduce  ser¬ 
vice  required,”  says  another.  “Look  at 
the  grocery  store!” 

Financing  Grows  Tougher 

Smaller  stores  have  their  special 
problems,  among  which  is  the  matter 
of  capital.  Taxes,  equipment,  accounts 


receivable,  all  tie  up  the  smaller  mer¬ 
chant’s  limited  funds.  For  the  solution 
of  his  problems,  one  small  store  owner 
recommends  that  his  colleagues  study 
their  individual  operations,  and  re¬ 
frain  from  devoting  too  much  time  to 
the  study  of  national  trends.  "Stick  to 
your  knitting,”  he  advises. 

Manufacturers,  with  their  unwill¬ 
ingness  to  carry  stock  and  their  lengthy 
delivery  periods,  pose  a  problem.  Re¬ 
tailers  recognize  that  someone,  maker 
or  seller,  has  to  carry  the  stock,  but 
why,  they  ask,  should  it  always  lie  the 
store? 

Government  in  Business 

Subjects  of  national  interest  were 
also  touched  on  by  the  rejjorting  stores. 
Price  controls,  of  course!  I'here  are 
some  who  ask  for  a  drive  against  all 
controls;  others  who  wish  luxury  items 
would  be  exempted,  to  cut  down  the 
paper  work:  still  others  who  fume  at 
having  to  absorb  increases  in  manu¬ 
facturers’  costs,  or  at  the  inflexibility 
of  the  regidations  when  new  cost  prices 
must  lx;  dealt  with  and  the  resulting 
retails  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
store’s  familiar  price  lines.  .And  OPS. 


DISPLAY.  •  •  what  is  it  worth  ? 

Aggressive  merchants  are  realizing  more  and  more  the  tremen¬ 
dous  power  of  display  as  a  sales  promotional  medium.  It’s  a 
proved  way  of  pulling  people  in  off  the  street . . .  getting  more 
sales  volume  out  of  your  normal  store  traffic. 

Findings  from  recent  nationwide  N.A.D.I.  tests  offer  conclusive 
proof  that  proper  display  tech¬ 
niques  can  increase  sales  as  much 
as  5  times.  One  example  .  .  .  dis¬ 
playing  apparel  on  forms  to  simu¬ 
late  an  appearance  of  being  "in  use”. 

DISPLAY  ON  FORMS... 

A  Free  Display  Guide  is  now  avail¬ 
able  showing  how  to  utilize  this 
"in  use”  technique  to  gain  more 
sales  increases  for  your  store.  Write 
for  your  copy  of  this  guide  today! 


L  A.  DARLING  CO.,  BRONSON,  MICH. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  LOS  ANGELES 


DISTRIBUTORS  IN  MOST  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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MORE  SALES  . . . 

THRU  CHARGE  CUSTOMERS 


OR  MORE 

yh  C/isrge 
Customers  i 

DAY/ 


A.  I.  WOOD  A  COMPANY 

1518  Walnut  Straat,  Philadalphia  2.  Pa. 

Til*  Research  M*th*4  *f  Accaant  Salicitatiaii 


at  low  cost 


We  have  many 
satisfied  clients 
to  prove  it. 


WRITE  OR  RHONE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 


G.  J.  MARDER  &  ASSOCIATES 

4403  SHERIDAN  ROAD 
CHICAGO  40.  ILLINOIS 
EDgewater  4-5112 


profits,  and  that  will  emphasize  the 
fact  that  the  retailer  and  the  consumer 
have  common  interests.  “Public  rela¬ 
tions  will  have  a  big  job  in  1952,”  says 
one  department  store  head.  “It  should 


take  the  form  of  protection  for  the  c 
sumer,  and  not  so  much  emphasis 
protection  of  business.  The  consu 
is  our  friend.  Let’s  keep  that  relaii 
ship.” 


Punched-Card  Accounting 

{Continued  from  page  37) 


unit  cards  carry  complete  information 
on  each  item  of  merchandise,  but  on 
the  tags  only  the  price,  department, 
serial  or  control  number,  size  and  sea¬ 
son  are  required.  The  other  data 
which  is  ignored  by  the  machine  in 
this  tag  writing  operation  doesn’t  can¬ 
cel  its  use  for  other  reports  requiring 
the  full  information  which  has  been 
punched  into  the  cards. 

The  sorter,  which  groiqjs  the  cards 
into  desired  sequences  at  the  rate  of 
over  25,000  sorts  an  hour  will,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  sort  and  count  cards  represent¬ 
ing  merchandise  over  a  certain  “age” 
for  automatic  printing  of  Age  Reports. 
By  merely  setting  the  machine  to  pick 
out  these  over-age  items  and  pushing 
a  button,  the  job  is  done  in  seconds. 
These  .4ge  Reports  are  made  up  for 
every  garment  that  has  been  at  Kauf- 
mann’s  over  a  certain  length  of  time. 

Weekly  rejjorts  comparing  present 
week  operations  with  the  same  week 
of  a  year  ago  keep  fresh  in  buyers’  and 
merchandisers’  minds  the  possibilities 
for  sales  which  might  have  been  for¬ 
gotten.  Utilizing  these  rejJorts,  adver¬ 
tising  efforts  to  move  slow-selling  lines 
are  better  directed,  and  loss  on  mark- 
downs  avoided.  With  every  item  in 
the  store  carried  as  an  investment,  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents  aren’t  left  stranded  on 
shelves,  and  Kaufmann’s  has  found 
that  through  the  use  of  high-speed  tab¬ 
ulating  methods  they  can  most  effici¬ 
ently  spot  these  siow-moving  items. 

Guides  for  the  Buyers 

Kaufmann’s  buyers  know  from  day 
to  day— almost  from  minute  to  minute 
—how  their  inventory  is  moving.  From 
the  daily  listing  of  sales,  a  copy  of 
which  is  sent  to  each  buyer,  they  post 
to  their  “little  black  books,”  by  style 
or  lot,  the  purchase,  delivery,  sales  and 
occasional  returns  of  t^eir  merchan¬ 
dise.  They  watch  these Jtiooks  carefully 
and  take  them  with  thenly^n  their  buy¬ 
ing  trips.  They  go  to  New-^ork  peri¬ 


odically  and  with  the  complete  in 
mation  in  their  books— including 
curate  age  data  on  eath  item.  O 
committing  the  store  is  a  rare  oc 
rence. 

.Should  a  buyer  require  a  special 
port,  such  as  a  tabulation  of  coat 
partment  items  by  sizes,  it  could  b 
his  hands  within  an  hour.  With 
punched-cards,  it  would  take  a  man 
method  a  day  to  compile  a  report 
the  sizes  in  stock. 

Because  every  buyer  has  to  k 
from  whom  his  goods  were  bought, 
classification,  the  price,  the  types, 
sizes  and  the  quantities  sold  yester 
Kaufmann  management  insists  t 
must  have  this  information  from 
to  day.  They  feel  that  the  only  way 
get  that  information  quickly  and  c 
pletely— without  the  expense  of  hi 
extra  office  workers— is  by  the  u 
tabulated  figures  prepared  automai 
ally  from  punched-cards. 

Machines  are  impartial.  Everyth! 
balances,  automatically,  in  the 
chine  and  the  facts  are  shown  with 
embellishments  or  deletions. 

To  sum  up,  the  use  of  punch 
cards  simplifies  the  handling  of  st 
because  they  serve  as  an  actual  w 
ing  symbol  of  the  units  of  mere 
dise.  A  card  in  the  tabulator  is  a  coi 
trol  for  all  departments  affected  by  th 
resulting  statistical  compilation, 
cards  represent  as  many  as  100  chan 
ters  to  a  line,  and  the  tabulator  prii 
100  complete  lines  a  minute. 

In  fact  Kaufmann’s  are  consta 
making  better  and  wider  use  of  ti 
facts  unfolded  by  these  punched-ca 
procedures,  because  they  believe  th| 
are  few  limits  to  the  data  that  ca 
produced,  to  the  greater  benefit  ’ 
their  entire  merchandising  progi 
Thus  with  a  significant  saving  in  t 
money  and  labor,  the  store  ma 
ment  has  figure  facts  (for  sales  a 
ses,  purchasing  and  merchand 
purposes)  and  ext  nsive  accou 
control. 

Jai^  lary,  Ij 
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they  point  out,  should  do  something 
about  allowing  an  increased  markup 
to  cover  increased  operating  costs. 

.Among  the  rejxirting  stores  are  sev¬ 
eral  who  emphasize  the  importance  of 
a  retail  stand  in  political  matters. 
Their  rumblings  on  the  subject  of  con¬ 
fiscatory  taxes  and  the  need  for  econo¬ 
my-minded  memlxirs  of  Congress  are 
best  summed  up  in  one  merchant’s  sug¬ 
gestion:  “Try  and  group  all  business 
men  in  a  strong  party  to  help  save 
.America  for  ourselves.” 

But|x>litic$  Ixigins  at  home,andsomc 
of  the  participants  in  the  survey  point 
to  a  need  for  sound  public  relations 
activity— publicity  that  will  debunk 
the  idea  that  retailers  make  huge 
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